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ABSTKACn' 



The current study analyzes the survey of adult education 
conducted by the National Center for Educational Statistics in 1S)72. 

The following facts are highlighted by the more detailed 
analysis of the results: 

1) the demand for hours of adult education is 
distributed in proportion to eligibles in each 
age and education group, 

2) persons with lower levels of either education 
or income, or both, are likely to enroll in 
courses of longer duration, 

3) their drop-out rate is consequently higher. 

i lence, . It is recommended that special attention be given to 
restructuring courses .for persons with lower levels of education to make 
them shorter. It is suggested that each module should have "some take 
home value . " 

It was determinf^d that income does not play as important a 
role in determining either the propensity to enroll, the number of hours 
contracted for, or the educational institution in which adult students en- 
roll. The policy implication of these findings is obvious: additional 



subsidies to adult education 



are not a high priority item. 



Tne only possible exception to this generalization is the need 
to increase training opportunities for young, poor Americans. They are 
least likely to be trained by employers, and depend a great deal upon 
public moneys to cover their training costs. 
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Adult OLlucation is a much discussed topic in both Conjt^ress 
and academe. Congress has stressed its interest in adult education by 
including a special new title dealing with this topic in the Higher Education 
Act passed last year. ^ Academicians are pinning their hopes on adult 
students to make up the deficits in enrollments caused by the last two 
decades' decline in the birth rate, fecundations are stepping up subsidies 
to a series of activities designed to encourage expanded educational pro- 
grams for adults, - and there is a general feeling that we are on the thres- 
hold of becoming a learning society. 

This anticipation was fanned by the rapid growth in the enroll- 
ment of adults between 1^)6^ and 1^72. [ he number of persons over 17 
who took part-time courses increased more than 20 per cent during that 
period. Subsequently, betwx^en 1972 and 1975, adult part-time enrollments 
grew more slowly, only eight per cent, and the present hopes for a nascent 
boom are likely to be dashed by these yet unpL±)lished statistics. (Table 
I ) Nevertheless the slowdown in the growth of adult enrollments is not 
likely to dampen the ardor of those who advocate the expansion of adult 
education. On the contrary, it will be cited as a reason for the necessity . 
of federal pump-priming to get enrollments growing again. 

We believe that before any decisions are reached about the 
federal role in adult education, it is urgent both to examine adult enroll- 
ment patterns in greater detail and to understanLl why persons of different 



inconies, eduoarion and agx* oni-oll in part-time programs. The study 

1' 

which f(^ll(nvs is designed to provide rliis kind of information to policy 
analysts who are faced with tlie difficult task of defining the federal 
government's role in an amcn-ph^uis and fragmented field of education. 

The chita on wliich the subsequent analysis is based were 
collected in U)72 by the [\ S. [bureau of the Census for the National Cen- 
ter for Educatic^nal Statistics in the Education r')ivisi()n of OllEVV. Since 
106^) the Center has sponsored three such surveys, at three-year inter- 
vals. The rich trove c^f statistics which these surveys have produced has 
not begun ro be mined energetically enough either to explain why current 
patterns of enrollinents are what they are, or to estimate the resources 
claimed by different groups of adults. The analysis below is based on 
special, more detailed r:ii)ulati(3ns of the survey llata. Tl;ese were pre- 
pared especially to throw light on policy issues in adult education, it 
would be desirable for NC'ES to replicate some of the tabulations developed 
here with data cc^ilected in 1^)75. This latest survey became avaiUible too 
late to be orcu^esscd fi)r tliis analysis. 

L WHO PAKTK [PATES IN Al^CI/f EDl.^CATION PROGRAMS 

ANi^ iK)vv xnrii r;0 thev stim:)V'^ 

Nearly three tiines as iMany people are enrolled in part-time 
adiilr education a^ are em-oIk\r in C(')llege full time. Some !3 million 
persons took adult c^iu :-ari(^n courses in l*^^6^^ and their numbers increased 
to .l" million by l^^"S. [n addition, a million full-time students over rlic 
age of 17 took some aeiditional part-time education in 1^''75. it mav come 



as a surprise lo some thai one adult American out of ten took some part- 
time courses in anJ that by U>7n this figure haJ reached one out of 
eight. 

Most of the increase in participation occurred between U)69 
and U>72. By this later date, 1 1 per, cent of all adults reported parti- 
cipating in some education activity on a part-time basis. The further 
increase in enrollments by 1>^7S increased participation rates by an in- 
significant 0.3 pei; cent. 

The r/jasons.for the initial growth in the propensity of adults 
to enroll part-time and its subsequent levelling off have not been examined 
as closely as they deserve to be. The single most important brake on 
the expansion of enrollnu^nt in part-time education after 1972 was the 
increased propensity of persons between the ages of 17 and 24 to enroll 
full time. This age group's part-time enrollment jumped from 10.5 per 
cent to 12.2 per cent of the toLal age group between 1969 and 1972, but 
declined by 0.7 per cent between 1972 and 1975 The original spurt in 
part-time enrollment occuri'od at the expense of full-time students, and 
the Llecline in the later time peri(xl took place as the proportion of younger 
persons opting for full-tirne studies increased. Between 1972 and 1975, 
full-time^ participation in postsecondary education increased from 38.1 
to 41 .7 per cent, ft is probable that the spurt in full-time enrollment 
was partially due to .tlic economic slowdown between 1^>72 and l'^)75, which 
resulted in :in =..'ven ;j:r(;ar'\'* dearr!") of job-- for voung workers. \'oi{ng 



adults sccni to hiwc c\v.)i^cn fiill-rinic srudy in jn'cMVrcncc it) uiuMiiploy- 

Anions pLojilo agcxl 25 ro 54 tliorc w.is also a Icvullinu, off in 
the increase o{ the propensity ro take pari-tlnie eoiuvses between \^)72 
and 1^^75. Hiis k'vulling off was due la (1 ) the decrease in training taken 
by blue-collar- workers, possibly due to the recession, and (2) the decline 
in rhe pa rticipaticMi rate of perscMis with some post-baecalaureate edu- 
cation . ( Table 2) 

IMie only persons whose participation in part-time education 
continued to increase fairly rapii^lly were 55 or older, '['his increase 
was especially steep for persons past the age of 65. Their propensity 
to enrt)ll increased by one-third during the six years from 1^72 to 1^^75. 

O/erall, the propensity of persons from different income 
groups to enroll in part-time studies di-J not change drastically between 

and 1>>75. All ttirce surveys shcnv a lower-than -average proportion 
of eligibles fi'om poorer households enrolling in adult education, as well 
as a highcr-tlian-average proportion of persons from richer households . 
riable 

A plausible pr^licy objective is to narrow the gap between the 
t>ld <md the yt^ung, the poor and the rich, the uneducated and the weil- 
educareJ, b\' increasing liieir participation and increasing the volume of 
adult edncarion. Tht? detailed analysis of adult educati(^n pattei'-ns prc- 
■-enred br-!'vv !''':•!'/ lo.p^ir' i .'lamfv/r on rh'.'-^' \:;o.ih^. -hall al-o shou* 
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chat the participation rates of the poor and the undcrcducatcd arc mis- 
leading, for they vastly understate liiese people's resource share of 
^ adult education. ^Fhe poor and the less -well-educated enroll in different 

types of courses, requiring many more class hours than those attended 
by the rich and well -educated . We shall also show that old persons en- 
roll for different purposes than the young, and that their enrollment in 
the type of courses they are likely to choose is already relatively high. 
Therefore, the outreach of adult education toward the poor, the under- 
educated and the old is understated when one looks only at participation 
rates . 

Resu l ts of a More Detailed Analysis of Enrollments 

The findings below were developed with the help of detailed 
tabulations which were designed to capture two sets of characteristics 
simultaneously. Thus, in the analysis which follows, we examine the 
interaction of education and age; education and income; and age and in- 
come, as they affect decisions to enroll. An analysis of the interaction 
of three variables simultaneously was not practicable because of the 
limitations imposed by the size of the sample. The new tabulations repro- 
duced below make it possible to draw some unexpected conclusions, and 
• are more informative than the ones published so far by NC^ES, which limit 
themselves tc^ examining each sot of characteristics in turn. 

Pa rticipation rates a n d hours , \nother important new de- 
parture in rhis snidy \> rhr analysis of hours f)f instruction taken by persons 
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with vat'ioiis levels education , olMiflcrenr aiios, and livini:: in hoii^c- 
holds with different levels of income. Hiese tabiilnrions provide new 
insights info adult education patterns. Ilitlierto, policy analysts^ wlio 
looked at the tabulations published by NCdZS observed tlie lower partici- 
pation rates of persons witli low incomes, and inferred that most of tlie 
resources of adult education were used by tlie rich. Wliile persons living 
in Iiouseholds witli incomes below $5, ()()() a year constitute 23 per cent of 
the adult population, for example, they make up only 1 I per cent of 
enrolleos in aelult education programs. In other word.s, they are under- 
represented by a factor of 2 to 1 . By contrast the well-to-do, who come 
from housefiolds with incomes between 15 and 25 thousand dollars a year, 
are overrepresented by some 60 per cent. 

When the outreach of adult education is measured in terms 
of "total contracted fiours" (the sum of hours in completed, on-tj oing and 
dropped coui'ses),' however, there is not that much difference between 
different income groups , In U)72, fi:ir example, persons from households 
with inc(Miies below S5,i)()(J enrolled in courses which accounted for over 
20 per cent of the total hours offered that year, while persons from a 
higher income group, representing 15 per cent of the population, look 
courses aT7vount)nu to 17 per cent of tlic total. 

Thus the dcdivei'v of aelult education is nqt as skewed to the 
rich as is commionlv believed, nr as v/as implied by looking at participa- 
tion s'^■.l^i-i ic . llx: - - /ducared rec*( i\^c' a more' proporti(^nate 



share of adult education once hours of instruction are taken as a measure 
of the amount of service oriented to that gioup, although those with less 
than a high school education are underrepresented. The poor and less- 
well-educated have smaller rates of participation when the measures used 
are either on-going or, especially, completed courses, because they drop 
out more often than the average. 

It should be stressed that adult education is a young man's 
game. Over half of the participants are below age 35, and they account 
for two-thirds of the contracted hours . By contrast, persons over the age 
of 65 make up 2.4 per cent of all participants, and their share of course 
hours is less than two per cent of the total . 

Participation rates by income . *As long as so much of adult 
education takes place when participants are young, a period when many 
persons have low incomes, the effect of income on participation becomes 
crucially important. If those who are young and poor are denied educa- 
tional opportunities on a part-time basis, this imbalance ought lo be 
remedied by the introduction of special subsidies. 

In fact, the disparities in participation rates between the 
poor and the rich are least for young persons, and widen as eligibles get 
older. For instance, among those under 25, 16 per cent of eligibles in 
households with less than $4,000 a year participate in. adult education 
activities, as contrasted to 20 per cent of those with household incomes 
between .$10 and $25 thousand a year. In the 25 to 34 age group, the 



disparities become more pronounced: only 12 per cent of eligibles in 
households with less than $4,000 a year participate compared to 25 per 
cent of eligiiles in the higher income group. (Table 5) • However, these 
disparities are probaily more illusory than real, as we will show below, 
since poorer enroUees take courses which provide twice as many hours 
of instruction as those taken by the well-to-do. 

Participation by education and age. We decided not to carry 
the analysis of the interaction of income and age very far, for it suffers 
from a number of weaknesses. In the under-25 age group, college gradu 
ates are few in number, since many yoimg persons are still in school, 
and have not completed the desired level of education. Thus, although 
their participation rates are high, they account for less than 10 per cent 
of the enrollments . • 

By contrast, it may be more significant to look at participa- 
tion rates of both high school dropouts and high school graduates. Their 
participation in adult education is highest at younger ages, under 25, 
when it amounts to 10 and 12 per cent of the eligibles, respectively. By 
ages 25-34, the participation rate declines to 6 and 9 per cent. However 
since they enroll in courses with twice as many*'scheduled hours of in- 
struction as the average for the group, their share of adult education is 
highly understated if it is measured by participation rates and compared 
to the 30 per cent participation estimated to prevail for college graduates 
(Table 6) 
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Thus, when one examines the scheduled hours of courses in 
which adult-education participants enrolled, rather than their participation 
rates, one comes nway with quite a different impression. For all age 
groups, over half of the course hours are taken by that half of the popu- 
lation which has not attended college. 

In other words, our adult education system delivers the bulk 
of class hours to young persons whose education is at or below the national 
meciian: v5S per cent of the course hours are taken by persons with a high 
school education or less, and 22 per cent by those with some college 
credit, but no college degree. The remaining 20 per cent are taken by 
college graduates. (Table 7 and Table 4) 

Part i cipation rates by education and income . As long as edu- 
cational attainment appears to play such an important role in the decision, 
to enroll or not to enroll in adult education, the effect of income on this 
decision, keeping educational attainment constant, deserves some analysis. 

It does appear that for persons with less than a high school 
education and with low incomes, the enrollment rates in relation to eligibles 
are somewhat lower than for higher income earners with the same level 
of education. Again, this diagnosis of a potential inequity is not clear-cut, 
since the number of hours per course is higher for that group than it is 
: for richer persons with the same level of education. (Table 8) Similarly, 
when comparing the particip*ation rates of high school graduates and per- 
sons with some college, ihe hours per course are in most instances 

o 
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largesi for the income groups where the enrollment is lowest. 

Participation by men and women. Testing for possible in- 
equities in the distribution of adult education, we examined the c livery 
of adult education separately 'for men and for women. Here again, adult 
education seems, :fo be delivered even-handedly . The participation races 
of eligibles are very close- -13 per cent for men, and 12 per cent for 
women. fTable ^) However, males do appear in most instances to take 
more hours per course than women'. (Table 10) 

A more detailed examination of the data involving, for example, 
the participation rates by education level or by income leyel, indicated 
that, at least, in adul^ education, there was considerable parity between 
the sexes. The only Si_-..iificant difference between the male and female 
experience in adult education (in either participation rates or hours per 
course) was observed in the middle-income range. (Table 11) Although 
female participation rates were lower in the S6,000 to $25,000 income 
range, they nevertheless in some cases took more courses than their male 
counterparts, although these courses were generally of shorter duration. 
In all probability, this difference can be explained by the absence of 
female apprenticeship programs, which consist of many hours of instruc-- 
tion. 

D ifferences in participation rates between whites and non- 
whites-. The overall participation rate by nonwhites is lower than that of 
whites, [however, once the participation is standardized. by educlition, 
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there are few differences in their participation rates. (Table 12) If 
blacks and other minority groups are underrepresented in the population 
of adult learners, this is due to their lower educational attainment. 

The geography of participation . The variation in participation 
rates by region, and within different types of residence by region, de- 
serves passing notice. As a rule, participation rates were highest in 
the West, where ihey were twice as high as in the South, the region with 
the lowest level of participation. 

Generally, persons living outside of the central city in a metro- 
politan area had the highest participation rates, and those living on farms 
the lowest. (Table 13) Possibly the low participation of farmers is due 
to the exclusion of agricultural extension courses from the survey. Non- 
SMSA, non-farm residents lagged behind central city residents in partici- 
pation, except in the Northeast. In that region, participation rates in the 
central city were unusually low in iall three years of the survey. Recent 
financial crises of these cities should, hencei, not be adduced to explain 
the low level pf participation there. . , 

The analysis of participation rates for blacks by region and 
type of residence produces two interesting results: (1) in Northeast cen- 
tral cities, their participation in adult education is higher than that of 
whites, while in all other regions and types of residence, it is lower, 
and (2) the rate of participation of blacks is probably as depressed as it 
is oiecause such a large proportion of persons of this race live in the rural 
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South . (Table 14) While the participation rates of blacks there was a 
little higher than that of whites, these participation rates were one-half 
and forty per cent, respectively, of the national participation rate. 

Conclusions . A more detailed examination of. the pattern of 

delivery of adult education has documented its even distribution ac ros s 

income, education, and age groups. In those cases where participation 
rates were lowest, the hours scheduled were highest, and it appears that 
*cach income, education or age group did get its proportionate, but not 
necessarily fair, share in adult education. ' . 

From a public-policy point of view, it would be desirable to 
skew the delivery of adult education so as to deliver more than the pro- 
portional share of services to the poor . and undereducated. This adult 
education does not do; but neither does it favor the children of the rich, 
as does the delivery of higher education services to full-time students. 
Compared to the performance of the conventional full-time higher educa- 
tion sector, adult education is certainly mdre egalitarian. 

Because of misleading participation statistics/ we did note 
that the income of participants in adult education is likely to be higher 
than that of non-participants. The rich, as we noted, enroll more often-- 
but for courses of shorter duration. 

It may be appropriate to ask a different question about the 
role of adult education. Does it help those who are already well-off in 
comparison to (Khers in an age/ education cohort, by enhancing their 
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advantage through more training, or is adult education used as a method 
of catching up for those whose incomes lag behind the average? 

If the reported incomes for participants in the survey are 
compared for each age/education cohort with the median incomes for all 
persons, it would appear that participants are somewhat poorer than the 
average. Unfortunately, this finding must be heavily qualified. We know 
™ ?. that the reported incomes in most CPS surveys are underreported in 
comparison to the data used to prepare national estimates. The LJ. S. 
Bureau of the Census estimates that only 82 per cent of the income is re- 
ported iii other months. If one assumes that the same proportion was 
underreported in each age/education cohort, and adjusts the figures accord- 
ingly, the average income of participants in most cases exceeds average 
incomes. (Table 15) " ■ 

It is significant that, even after this adjustment, older parti- 
cipants are likely to be poorer than the average for, the nation, given certain 
levels of education. It appears that those who are rich and old fill their 
spare time with activities other than adult education. ^ One is left, in this 
case, with a tantalizing- question: Is this an unexploited market, or do 
the well -to-do indulge themselves in other, more interesting ways, and 
. shun adult courses? 

. ■ * Overall, given the weakness of 'the data, it is only prudent to 

conclude that after standardizing for age and education, the income of 
participants' households does not differ significantly from the national 
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• average. In other words, even for homogeneous groups, such as young 
college graduates, adult education is probably distributed evenly. 
II. CHARACTERISTICS OF COURSES 
In this section we shall examine information about courses: 
the purposps for which they are taken, the kind of credit granted, their 
completior^ rate and, finally, who pays for their instructional costs. 

Purpose of adult education . Roughly fifty per cent of the 
courses webre taken for reasons connected with the work-place, either 
to get a prDmotion or to train for a new job, according to reports by the 
participantjs . . An additional 14 per cent of the courses were taken for 
general information, many for credit towards a degree. 

The younger the participant, the more likely is the course 
to be takerl for a job -related reason. More than half of the participants 
take courslss for these reasons up to the age of 54. Between the ages of 
55 and 64, the proportion declines to four out of ten, becoming even less 
significant for enroUees after age 65. (Table 16) 

General information courses appeal to the very young and the 
old. Persons between 25 and 54 are less. likely to enroll in such courses. 
Overall, oijie out of seven courses are taken for general information. 

Courses taken for family, personal, or social or recreational 
reasons appeal to a higher proportion of older learners. Por those over 
age 65, alnosj six out of ten courses are taken for these reasons, more 



than double 



the share of tliesc courses for the total population. 
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Our analysis of courses hy purpose and income group shows 
remarkable stability in the proportion of courses taken for career-oriented 
reasons by all participants in households with incomes under $25 thousand 
a year. General information courses varied somewhat without any set 
pattern, as did other, avocational courses. (Table 17) EnroUees in career 
related courses with lower incomes, say below $10,000 a year, were more 
likely to take courses to get a new job, and those with higher incomes 
were taking courses for Job advancement. It may be well to put these 
figures in perspective, by pointing out that only one in six courses oriented 
towards obtaining a new job were taken by persons with household incomes 
of over SI5,000 a year. By contrast, the same group took over a third 
of the courses oriented towards job advancement, (Table 18) Only the 
highest income group, consisting of persons in households with incomes 
over $25 thousand a year, broke with the general pattern. These people 
were less likely to take job-oiriented courses (though they still took four 
out of ten courses for thi-s reason), and significantly more likely to take 
avov.:ational courses. 
t Employed persons were more likely to take courses with an 

occupational training component. Those seeking work appear to favor 
basic education courses and voc/tech occupations. Persons keeping house 
took courses for personal and family reasons or recreati6nally oriented 
courses.' The other participants^, not in the labor force, presumably 
older persons, nlso gravitated to avocational courseV/ 
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Published statistics, not reproduced here, show that there is 
amazing similarity between the purposes for which courses are talcen by- 
males and females, and by blacks and whites/^ 

Courses by credit objective. Another way to assess the 
objectives" of adult education is to examine the type of credit claimed by 
sUidents for the courses. Adult education is predominantly worlc and not 
play, as two-thirds of the courses were talcen for academic credit or 
were job-related, i.e. , for a license or some other training, (Table 19) 

College-level credit courses predominated: one out of every 
five participants was taking courses for college credit. Only one out of 
thirty participants was aiming for a high school certificate. 

The job -related courses were split in the following fashion: 
one out of six participants took courses for skill certification or a license, 
and one out of four was taking non -credit, job-related training. 

It is interesting to compare men's and women's credit objec- 
tives. Women participate in college-level training at about the same rate 
as men, b lag behind men in training for skill certificates and licenses. • 
(Table 20) By contrast, women are more likely to take non-credit courses, 
below college .level, possibly of an avocational nature, (Table 21) Stan- 
dardizing for labor force participation is not likely to change this cori- 
, . 4 ' 

A comparison of credit objectives by race emphasizes what 
serious business adult education is for blacks and other minorities. 
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Minority students are much less likely than whites to take non-credit 
courses. (Table 22) Nonwhites account for a third of the enrollment 
towards a middle-school certificate, and nearly a fifth of the enrollment 
towards a high school certificate. (Table 23) They are somewhat under- 
represented in proportion to the general population (but not in proportion 
to the eiigibles) in college-level courses. 

Completion rates . If one looks at completion rates either by 
education or income, one becomes aware of a real problem which is, plagu-- 
ing adiilr education: Completion rates are much lower for persons in low- 
income groups, or for those with low levels of education, than for persons 
who are either well-off or have more education. 

The differences are quite startling. For instance, one out of 
five courses taken by persons with incomes under $4 thousand a year is 
dropped, (Fable 24> One out of seven courses taken by persons from 
households with incomes above $4 thousand but below $6 thousand a year is 
dropped, By contrast, m the upper-income range, among persons 
households wMtb incomes between $10 and $25 thousand a year, less than 
one out of 15 courses reported to have been taken in the past year is 
dropped . 

The same dichotomy can be observed in the proportion of 
courses dropped by high-school dropouts and college graduates. The 
dropouts abort nearly one out of five courses, while the college-educated 
complete all but one our of nventy-five. (Tcibie 25). High school graduates 
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and persons with some college credit drop courses at a rate somewhere 
in between that of drcpouts and of college graduates. 

An analysis of dropped courses by occupation shows that per- 
sons who never worked and those who are employed by private enterprises 
are less likely to complete the program than others. (Table 26) The 
first finding is not surprising, since many of the courses taken by per- 
sons who never worked are taken by persons with very little education, 
and these courses tend to be either long or intensive. The second finding 
is more puzzling: perhaps private business employment is more demand- 
ing, or there are more incentives to complete courses for public sector 
employees, whose attendance gets immediate reinforcement in terms of 
increments in salary, time off to attend classes, etc. 

Generally, courses paid for by public organizations, courses 
which we will show are mostly taken by high school dropouts, are most 
likely to be dropped. (Table 27) This impression' is substantiated by the 
fact that, when courses were broken down by tv'pe of credit, cour??es taken 
for high school certification were most likely to be dropped. (Table 28) 
Courses for skill certification or license are also more likely to be dropped 
than courses for academic credit, since they are likely to be longer. 

We asked ourselves whether the r.nore demanding courses 
were most likely to be dropped. In most cases, however, the ratio of 
homework hours to class hours was lower for dropped courses than for 
completed courses, jt appeared that droppcKJ courses were easier and 
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more likely to be avocational than the ones which were conpleted. The 
only exceptions were courses given at the college level. There the ratio 
of homework to class hours was about the same in courses that were 
dropped and in those that were continuing or completed. (Table 29) 

The most valuable clue to determining the probability of com- 
pleting a course was its length. The higher the scheduled hours for die 
course, the more likely it was to be dropped. (Table 30) Persons in the 
low-income groups and those with the least education usually enrolled in 
courses with twice as many scheduled hours as others, and they dropped 
these courses three times more often than the average of the population. 
The second clue was the character of the course: courses not taken for 
credit were dropped in one case out of ten. Since half of these courses 
were avocational, it is probable that the drop-out rate in non-career, non- 
degree courses was quite high. 

Women dropped 9.5 per cent of their total courses, while 
men dropped 7.4 per cent. (Table 31) Much of this difference is due to 
the higher drop-out rates in avocational courses favored by ^vomen. In 
Che case of nonwhites, the drop-out rate was much higher than that of 
whites, but most of the difference could be explained by the lower educa- 
tional attainment of nonwhites. (fable 32) 

Who pays for courses? With the exception of people in the 
lowest income groups or the lowest levels of education, roughly one-half 
of the courses were paid for by the person taking the course or by his 
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or her family. (Table 33) 

Especially in the case of adults with low educational attain- 
ment, public organizations played a significant role in paying for adult 
courses. Participants who had had eight grades of education or less and 
were under the age of 25 benefited from the support of public organiza- 
tions in sixty per cent of the cases. The role of public organizations in 
subsidizing ihis group declined to slightly over 50 per cent for those aged 
25-34 and; then dropped to a third for the next oldest group. 

Public organizations also played a disproportionately important 
role in providing support to high-school dropouts. Again, they supported 
a higher proportion of the young than the old. Some 40 per cent of parti 
cipants under the age of 25 who had this level of education received support 
from this source, as contrasted to one-fourth for the 35-to-54-year-olds . 

Further up the educational ladder, the role of public organiza- 
tions was less important. They were payers in 15 to 20 per cent of the 
cases for high -school gi^aduates, and 12 per cent of the cases Jor part- 
time enrollees who had some college. These proportions did not vary 
significan .y with age. In the case of college graduates, as could be 
expected, public organizations played an insignificant role. 

The role of employers in supporting adult learning was some-^''^ — 
what more an^iguous and complex. As a general rule, employers sup- 
ported some 26 per cent of all participants and roughly one-third of all 
those employed. While the proportion of part-time learners by age-^did 
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not differ significantly overall, it appears that employers subsidize a 
smaller porportion of younger adults who have less than a high school 
education . Employers shoulder Che highest proportion of the costs for 
high- school graduates and for those completing an undergraduate college 
course until the age of 35, and for college graduates between the ages of 
25 and 44.^ 

Employers appear to stop support for persons who have less 
education earlier than they do for college graduates. While those with 
less than a college degree are unlikely to be supported past the age of 
35, considerable employer involvement was reported for college graduates 
until they reached 55 years of age. 

A comparison of the NCES survey figures with national statis- 
tics of the labor force ledds one to believe that employers often give their 
heaviest support to (1) workers between the ages of 25 and 34, (2) those 
with a college degree, and (3) those who earn between $10 and $25 thousand. 
(Table 34) Employer-paid opportunities appear to be least for the middle- 
aged^ the less -well -educc^.ted, and those in households with incomes below 
the mean. 

Conclusions. Our examination of the character, purposes, 
methodis, and sources of payment of courses leads us to some unexcep- 
tional, but important, conclusions: 

(1) Adult learners behave rationally, with a higher prqportion 
of young adults enrolled in job-oriented courses. Their in- 
vestment in practical education is thus made at an optimal 
time. - 



(2) Adult education is a serious business, especially for minor- 
ities. At least two-thirds of the courses offered, and an 
even higher proportion of hours, are either academically or 
career-oriented in content. 

(3) The packaging of courses for persons who have less than a 
high-school degree needs to be re-examined. Currently, 
such courses consist of many more scheduled hours than 
those of courses taken by persons with higher levels of edu- 
cation, and are more likely to be dropped. Is it not possible 
to sub-divide these courses into smaller units, each one of 
which is more likely to be completed? 

(4) The important role of public organizations in paying for the 
courses of the poor and the educationally deprived certainly 
implies, though we cannot prove it unequivocally, that the 
levels of enrollment among these groups are influenced by 
the availability of public funds . The advisability of keeping 
up the level of public funds for that purpose is further rein- 
forced by our finding that employers p|ay a small role in 
training young workers who have low levels of education. 

nr. PROVIDERS OR SPONSORS OF ADULT EDUCATION 

A variety of institutions provide instruction for adults Their 
role is generally described on the basis of either impressions or frag- 
mented data. The NCES-sponsored survey makes it possible to provide 
a better, statistical description of the part which these providers, or 
sponsors, as they are called in the survey, play in adult education. 

They are identified by the survey in the following fashion: 

(1) public grade or high schools, 

(2) two-year colleges or vocational and technical institutions, 

(3) four-year colleges and universities, ^ 

(4) private vocational and technical schools and business colleges, 

(5) employers, 

(6) community organizations, 

(7) labor organizations and professional associations, 

(8) tutors or private instructors, 

(9) hospitals, 

(10) others. . 



The first six of these sponsors provide the bulk of courses, 
and the analysis below will focus on their roles in providing different 
types of programs, be they for general preparation, occupational train- 
ing, or for other, mostly avocational, purposes. This part of the report 
is divided into two major sections, with the first examining the shares 
of each type of institution in providing a given type of training, and the 
second evaluating its role in serving different education and income groups, 
helping us to draw conclusions about the effect of income on the choice of 
sponsors . , 

Analysis of Sponsors by Type of Course 

Ge neral preparat ion . Four-year colleges and universities 
dominate the general preparation Held. Half of the participants taking 
courses for this purpose are sponsored by this type of institution, (Table 35 
An additional quarter of general preparation enroUees attend community 
colleges and technical institutes . The bulk of the remaining attendance 
for that purpose, roughly one-sixth, is in public high schools. In other 
words, conventional academic institutions enroll roughly nine out of ten 
general preparation students . 

Jt is surprising that community organization, tutors and others 
play such a small role in the delivery of conventional "culture" to the 
public. This field is dominated by the conventional academic institutions, 
and most importantly, by colleges and universities. 

Occupational programs. Analysts should be aware of the role 
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which different sponsors play in occupational programs. The most ini- 
portant sponsor in this field is the employer, who offers programs to 
about a third of all students in that field. In tact, employers provide 
training to as many participants as two-year and four-year colleges 
conibined. These last two groups are equal in providing this type of 
offering. Few adults receive their occupational training in high school- - 
only six per cent of the total. The total conventional educational sector, 
colleges, both two-year and four-year, and high schools enroll roughly 
a third of all participants in occupational programs. 

The other providers of occupational training are private voca- 
tional and technical schools and business colleges. They enroll roughly 
15 per cent of all participants. Labor and professional groups are spon- 
sors for fewer than one in ten adults in occupational training. Other 
groups, such as community organizations and private tutors are not signif- 
icant . 

Other instruction. Community organizations dominate the 
enrollments of persons who report that they are enrolled for other reasons . 
(The students who attend courses for neither general preparation nor occu- 
pational purposes usually take courses of an avocational nature.) Com- 
munity organizations, enroll one out of four students in this field. Running 
neck and neck with community organizations in enrolling this type of stu- - 
dent are public grade and high schools. One of five students enrolled for- 
that purpose attended courses sponsored by this type of institution. 
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The conventional higher education sector is the sponsor for 
another 17 per cent of ihcse students. Nine per cent are enrolled in 
junior colleges, and the remaining 8 per cent in four-year institutions. 
Tutors and private instructors provide sponsorship for an additional 12 
per cent. 

Summary. ^Fhe conventional academic sector dominates the 
enrollments for general preparation courses, and plays an important role 
in the provision of occupational training. Its share of students in avoca- 
tional courses is high, but not dominating. 

The role of employers in providing an important segment of 
the occupational training is highlighted by the above analysis. This re- 
source is often ignored in planning adult education. Community organiza- 
tions are important in the avocational field, and play a less significant 
role in either academic programs or in imparting job-oriented skills. 

Sponsors and Their Missions 

What kind of students enroll in each type of institution? How 
important are they in determining the mission of each sponsor in adult 
education? TTiis type of analysis is rife with surprises. For instance, 
enroUees for avocational purpose are the largest single group of students 
in public grade and high schools, and account for one-half of the enroll- 
ment. (Table 36) About a third of the students sponsored by this type of 
institution take general preparation courses, and only a fifth are enrolled 
in occupational programs. 

ERIC 



By contrast, the conimitment of two-year colleges to occu- 
pational programs is much more pronounced. Forty-three per cent of 
all students enrolled there take occupational courses. General education 
enroUees are not far behind, with v38 per cent of the students taking courses 
for that purpose. Avocational courses are taken by fewer than one in five 
of al; participants. 

Four-year colleges and universities are most strongly com- 
mitted to general preparation programs. Some 6 out of 10 participants 
are enrolled in courses for that purpose. The occupational programs for 
adults play a smAuer role there, with 3 out of 10 participants taking this 
type of course. Avocational programs are of little significance; 1 of 8 
participants takes this type of program. 

As could be expected, employers, labor and professional asso- 
ciations are predominantly in the business of offering vocational training. 
Eight out of ten participants are enrolled in this type of course sponsored 
bv these groups . • * 

At precisely the opposite end of the spectrum are community 
organizations. Eight out of ten participants there are enrolled in other, 
avocational courses. Rpughly the same proportion of avocational courses 
are provided by private tutors . 

Thus, we can conclude that in the conventional academic 
sector, the high school io more avocationcilly oriented than either the 
two- or four-year college, and that two-year institutions are more heavily 



committed to occupational training than four-year schools. Outside of 
the educational establishment, tlie offerings are polarized, with employers, 
labor and professional organizations specializing in job-oriented trainings 
and community centers and tutors devoted to serving more personal needs. 
The Effect of Income on Institutional Choice 

A policy analyst concerned with support to those institutions 
which cater mostly to the poor or the economically weak will not find firm 
guidelines in the pattern of attendance by income group documented by the 
adulr education survey. For instance, among persons with household 
incomes of less than $5,000, 23 per cent attended courses sponsored by 
an employer or community organization, and between 18-19 per cent were 
found in either public grade or high schools or tworyear institutions. 
(Table 37) Nevertheless, 14 per cent did attend four-year colleges. 

In the next highest income group, in households with incomes 
between $5,000 and $10,000, employers and community organizations 
still played the predominant role in offering courses to a quarter of the 
participants. Grade and high schools, two-year colleges and four-year 
colleges and universities played an equal role of enrolling one out of six 
students each. 

Among the higher income groups, those with more than $10,000 
in income, colleges and universities start playing a more important role, 
basically at the expense of junior colleges. Nevertheless, public grade 
and high schools stiil enroll over 10 per cent of all students, and the share 
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of employers does not vary significantly from one income group to another. 

The only institution that seems to have significantly higher 
shares among lower and middle- income groups than among the truly afflu- 
ent (those with household incomes over $15,(X)0 a year) are the private 
vocational, technical and business schools. They enroll one in ten students 
among those with household incomes under $10,000, one in twelve and one 
in sixteen among those with incomes between $10,000 - $15,000 and over 
$15,000, |espectively . 

Between two- fifths and one-half of all enroUees in public grade 
and high s(j:hools, junior colleges and private vocational, trade and busi- 
ness schools come from households with incomes below $10,000, in contrast ■ 
! ■ * 

to the fact that a third of the participants for all sponsors are in the $10,000 
to $15, 000 j income bracket. (Table 38) Public grade schools, junior col- 
leges and community organizations have one out of five students in the 
$15,000 to $25,000 income bracket, and the vocational and trade schools 
one out of six. Colleges, universities and employers cater to somewhat 
higher income groups. More than a quarter of enroUees in their courses 
come fromithe $15,000 - $25,000 group. 

A better picture of the opportunities offered by different insti- 
tutions to persons with different incomes emerges from a description of 
enrollments by income level and level of education. It is only natural 
that persons with low levels of education are blocked, except in certain 
exceptional cases, from attendance in institutions which cater to persons 



with more impressive credentials. 

Persons with less than eight grades of education . The highest 
proportion of enrollees in adult education in this group are sponsored by- 
employers . Between one-third and two-fifths of the enrollment at all 
income groups- is in courses provided by these organizations. (Table 39) 
An additional 25 per cent of participants, again irrespective of income 
group, take courses sponsored by public grade or nigh schools. ^Jlie teii 
per cent who attend junior colleges are also evenly spread in the income 
range, with the exception of the $10,000 to $15,000 income group. 

Persons with nine to eleven years of education . Poor high 
school dropouts are slightly more likely to attend programs in high schools 
than their more well-to-do counterparts. For levels above $5 thousand 
a year, the proportion of students enrolled in high school remains rela- 
tively constant, and accounts for less than one-third of the total. 

The ten per cent who attend junior college are spread relatively 
evenly by income group as well, up to the income group $25,000 and over.. 
Tire main providers of occupational training, employers and other organi- 
zations, support the same proportion of enrollees ^except in the lowest 
income group . 

I [jgh school graduates . A little less than a third of high school 
graduates who have not earned any college credit attend courses sponsored 
by employers. ^Phe proportion of participants in the lowest income group 
is somewhat less than in others . 
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Junior colleges, the next most important institution offering 
instruction for this group, claims about the same proportion of enroUees 
irrespective of income. Surprisingly, so do public high schools, third 
in the list of sponsors. 

Persons with KV15 years of education . The poor, those with 
incomes under $5 thousand a year, split their attendance evenly between 
junior colleges and four-year institutions, while the relatively affluent, 
living in households with over $.10,000 a year income, show a decided 
preference for four-year institutions. Persons with incomes between $5 
and $10 thousand a year fall somewhere between the cracks, and are more 
likely to attend the cheaper, two-year institutions. The proportion of the 
enrollment attending courses of other sponsors does not vary significantly 
from one group to another . 

Persons with 1 6 yea rs of education. As could be expected, 
the majority of adult learners who have attended college for four years 
■ continue to enroll in four-year institutions. Some 40 per cent in all in- 
come groups attended this type of institution in 1972. Among those with* 
incomes under $5 thousand, fourteen per cent were enrolled in junior 
colleges, compared to 8 per cent or less for other income groups. By 
contrast, the poorest college graduates are less likely to take public high 
school courses, presumably of an avocational nature, while one out of 
ten of those above $5,000 per year do. 

Persons with some graduate school credit. Attendance patterns 



by income for persons with some graduate school credit break down neatly 
between those with housciioid incomes of less than $15, 0(H) a year and 
those with incomes cibove this point. Nearly six out often in the lower 
income group can be expected to attend a four-year institution. In the 
higher income group, only foyr out of ten do so. The difference between 
attendance rates is readily explained by differences in participation in 
programs sponsored by employers and professional organizations. These 
attract somewhat fewer than 20 per cent of enroUees with incomes under 
$15,000 and over 30 per cent of those with incomes above that line. 

Summary and conclusions . Conventional educational institu- 
tions offer a variety of courses to adult learners. It is surprising that as 
much as 50 per cent of the offerings at grade and high schools are of an 
avocational nature, and that higher proportions of courses in either two- 
or four- year colleges are non -skill related. The adult education activities 
appear to be grafted on to the traditional functions of different institutions . 
With the exception of the high school, institutions offer the kind of offer- 
ings they are accustomed to deliver to full-time learners. 

Patterns of enrollments outside of the school sector are equally 
predictable. Employers, etc., offer career oriented education, and com- 
munity centers mostly avocational subjects. 

No institution caters to a well defined education or income 
group. The only possible exception to this generalization are priv'ate voca- 
tional, technical and business colleges which recruit students somewhat 
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below the average income and educational attainment. Thus, institutional 
support cannot be channelled or targeted to a particular income group. 

Most surprising, income does not seem to affect m :terial^/ 
choices of persons with a :^iven level of education faced with different 
alternatives, f^or instance, among different education groups, the per- 
centage of those enrolling in more expensive four-year schools was not 
materially different from those who enrolled in less expensive two-year 
institutions. Other factors besides financial considerations affect choices 
of institutions . 

IV, REGRESSION AND LOGIT ANALYSES 
Two types of statistical analysis were used in an attempt to 
uncover more complex relationships between the variables which deter- ^ 
mine the demand for adult education than were revealed by tabulajr analysis. 
The first, multiple regression analysis, was used exhaustively in an 
attempt to find associationo between a variety of student characteristics 
and the amount of time spent in class or in class and on homework. The 
second, conditional logit analysis, a relatively new and sophisticated 
technique, was used to predict the probability of participation in adult 
education . 

Regression analysis . Two different regression approaches 
were tried. In the first instance, we attempted to explain the number of 
class hours demanded by the age, education, and income of participants. 
These three variables explained less than five per cent of the variance. 

( v.:-.. Table 40. ) 

EKLC 
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In a second approach, we tricJ to explain the total number 
of class hours and homework hours and attcmptcxi to develop demand 
functions for more carefully segmented portions of the adult Icamer popu- 
lation, hi this instance, two quantitative independent variables and a large 
number of dummy variables were entered into the equation. The two 
quantitative variables were income of the respondent's household in the 
year preceding the interview, and the number of weeks of unemployment 
for chose coded as still unemployed during the survey week. The dummy 
variables included the following items: age group, sex, race, educational 
attainment, region of residence, residence in a metropolitan area (SMSA), 
residence in the central city of a metropolitan area, and occupation group. 
The dummy variables were set up in such a way as to allow them, to affect 
both the intercept and the slope of the quantitative variables. 

Despite, or more likely because of the sophisticated analysis 
design, no more than twb per cent of the variance of total hours spent in 
class and on homework in either completed, dropped, or all courses was 
explained.. (For further details, see Tables A-1 through A-3 in Appendix 

11 and the accompanying discussion.) 

2 

The low levels of R of the regressions imply either (1) that 
there is virtually no regularity in the adult education process, and the 
number of hours demanded in completed and dropped courses is determined 
randomly, or (2) that the important determinants of the demand for adult 
education were not included in the survey data. Perhaps attitudinal variables 
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not covered in tlie suivey could have contributed to the explanation of 
either participation or number of hours of classroom time or homework. 

Despite the low level of explanation provided by the regres- 
sion equations, the coefficients of determination and of the regression 
itself are statistically significant at the .01 level. Mencc it may be use- 
ful to examine the effect of the dummy variables on the intercept of the 
regression equation. 

For instance, larger incomes are associated with increases 
in hours spent in adult education, either in completed, dropped or all 
courses. Persons under age 25 behave somewhat differently than the 
rest with regard to income. For this age group there is a sharper in- 
crease in hours completed as income rises than among other age groups, 
and a decrease in hours dropped. For other age gx-oups, the effect of 
income is less pronounced on courses dropped than on courses completed. 
It comes as no surprise, 5^ince education and income are related, that 
persons with lower education are less likely to complete courses than 
those with higher levels of educational attainment. (Table 41) 

The effect of age on adult education demand is shown in Table 
42. Generally, younger age groups show a higher participation rate, and 
it tapers off for older persons . 

An interesting result was obtained by examining the effect of 
unemployment on the demand for training. The propensities of younger 
workers to take training decrease with length of unemployment, especially 

O 
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for completed courses. In mid-life, however, length of unemployment 
is posi^vely associated with higher demand for training. 

Logit analysis . Logit analysis was used in an attempt to 
explain the probability of enrollment in adult education. The observa- 
tions were grouped in -clusters with similar demographic/financial charac- 
teristics. Appendix II details the methodology and explains in detail the 
concepts underlying conditional logit analysis. Here we shall merely 
note that 87 per cent of the variation of the relative frequency of partici- 
pation was explained by the logit analysis. 

The three variables which contributed to the explanation, age, 
education, and occupational level, exhibited the following characteristics: 
(1) participation tended to increase from the youngest to the next youngest 
group, and thr-n decline, (2) participation increased both with educational 
attainment, and with the status of the occupation. Additional variables 
did not contribute to the explanatory power of the equation. (Table 43) 

The results of this exercise merely confirm the analysi.-^ of 
tabular data: Income is a less important variable in explaining partici- 
pation in adult: education than education, age, or occupation. 

V. ADULT EDUCATION IN PERSPECTI\^--A CONCLUSION 

By 1972, adult part-time education reached nearly 16 million 
adults who enrolled in 6 million courses scheduled for 2.5 billion student 
contract hours . '^This is truly a mighty enterprise, and to put' it in per- 
spective, it may be well to compare it to full-time insfruction at the higher 
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education .level. It is estimated that full-time students numbered fewer 
than six million, enrolled in 50 million courses, and required 3.0 billion 
student contact hours. In terms of work load, measured in student con- 
tact hours, adult education was equal to some 80 per cent of full-time 
postsecondary activity. 

Given this impressive commitment of resources, it is sur- 
prising that more attention has not been paid to customizing this segment 
of the education industry. After perusing the statistics collected by the 
^NCES-sponsored survey, one is left with the inipression that many academic 
sponsors are in adult education merely as an extension of their traditional 
activities. For instance, colleges and universities deliver the kind of 
general preparation courses they offer to full-time students, and others 
merely extend their offerings to non-working hours. The only exception 
to this generalization is the public grade and high school, which also acts 
as a landlord for a large number of avocational students . 

Also disturbing is the inflexibility of current offerings oriented 
to those students with less than a high school education. The less well- • 
educated enroll in courses which require a commitment to a large number 
of contact hours, and drop-out at higher rates than other students, with 
more education, who have the opportunity to take shorter or less intensive 
courses. The need to subdivide these courses into smaller units, each 
with a "take home" value, is probably highest on the agenda of part-time 
adult education . 



Another issue which requires more attention than it has re- 
ceived is the dynamics of participation by different adult occupational 
groups. This understanding may be the key to evaluating the future 
growth of adult education. 

The number of blue-collar workers in adult education remain( 
^constant between 1972 and 1975, as promotional opportunities and job 
openings were unfavorably affected by the slowdown in economic activity. 
We also noted that the participation rate of persons with graduate educa- 
tion seems to have declined during the same time-period. Both these 
trends need more detailed analysis than can be performed with the infor- 
mation in the current survey. 

In the future, both the level of employment and, possibly 
equally important, the type of employment by occupation will determine 
the level of demand for adult education by persons with some graduate 
education. For instance, the proportion of professionals who took some 
part-time training is quite high overall, 33.5 per. cent of professionals 
in 1972, and 34 per cent of the same group in 1975. The participation by 
different occupational groups within the profes5?ions is quite different. 
(Table 44) Hius, 46 per cent of elementary and secondary teachers par- 
ticipated in some adult education in 1972, but only 31 per cent of all 
engineers did so. Medical and health professionals and technicians also 
participated in 31 per cent of the cases. With the anticipated continuation 
in the decline in elementary and secondary enrollments, there is little 
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doubt that the number of teachers below the college level will either 
stabilize or decline, and an important source of demand for part-time, 
or part-year, educational services will do likewise. Will th^s slack be 
taken up by other professions? 

Finally, we would be remiss not to comment on some of the 
implications of current patterns of enrollment, and the way they agree 
with postulates of human capital theory. For instance, the lion's share 
of adult education for vocational purposes is taken during the early years, 
certainly below the age of 35, with learners investing in themselves in 
order to enjoy returns for^ long time. Older participants, by contrast, 
take fewer occup^tiohally oriented courses, and concentrate instead on 
avocational.subjects . 

With such a large part of part-time adult education being 
devoted either to attain recognized credentials, or to enhance one's value 
in the job market, it may be reasonable to examine more closely the ex- 
tent to which part-time studies supplement, and are used as a substitute 
for full-time education. In the higher education sector alone, over half 
a million student contact hours were devoted to the attainment of degrees 
at either the undergraduate or the graduate level. Thus, roughly 15 per 
cent of all student contact hours were contracted for in this type of part- 
time, adult education. 

^,As long as one of the major costs of attending postsecondary 
institutions is foregone income, the possibility of part-time study and 
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full-time work certainly reduces the cost of acquiring additional school- 
ing. If one were to assume that the living costs are no different for persons 
attending school and working, it is quite possible that this cost is reduced 
by two -thirds . 

Under the circumstances, these economies must be baranced . 
off against the cost of postponement of beginning a career which requires 
a postsecondary degree. We have very little information on this score. - 
Most of the analyses of adult education have assumed that persons post- 
pone full-time study until a later time,, and come to the conclusion that 
these postponements are likely to be expensive to the student. Thfe only 
study of wage developments which differentiates between the experience 
of persons who receive their degrees before or after joining a firm is • 
less easy to translate into advice to the average student.^ This- particular 
study examined the effect of a' number of other factors, such as selectivity, 
grade average, and major of the student, as well as certain attitudes to 
explain wage levels after graduation. If any conclusion can be drawn from 
the data based on the experience of a very large company, it is that fac- 
tors other than late completion are the most important influences on the 
wage level . 

Under these circumstances, it is probably more realistic to 
look at the role of adult part-time education as a substitute for full-time 
education, rather than as an addition to the possible market for students 
in postsecondary institutiors . This conclusion applies best to colleges 
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and universities r especially private colleges and universities, which 
have not entered the avocational field to any extent, and thus are not 
likely to appeal to older persorts likely to take courses. 

Today the average, pait-time, adult student earning credit 
for a college degree takes some 30 per cent of the full-time work load. 

It would thus take him some three times longer to obtain a degree. This 

-J 

estimate is probably misleading because many adult students attend col- 
lege part-time after having earned some credits via full-time study. 

This examination of the education patterns of adults has led 
us to the following conclusions: (1) part-time adult education is not likely 
to be a panacea which will lead us to a learning society, (2) it is unlikely 
to solve the work-load problems of academic institutions, (3) it is a slow 
way of getting a degree, and (4) it is probably not very suitable as a means 
of effecting a drastic change of career for older persons. 

The reanalysis of the statistics has led us to drop a number 
of prejudices about adult education. It is delivered in a much less elitist 
manner than we believed. On the contrary, its recruiting efforts result 
in students from various educational levels, and at different points in the 
income distribution, participating roughly in proportion to their repre- 
sentation in the population . If it lagged anywhere,, it was with the under- 
educated, more likely to be poor than the average American, and more 
likely, to rely on public support for their education. This finding will give 
comfort to the advocates of more training to the disadvantaged, which is 
championed by the present administration. 
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FOOTNOTES 



^See 1976 P.L. 94-482, The Educational Amendments of 1976, Title I, 
Part B, Sections 131-4. . 

2 

For instance, the Ford Foundation has supported a 'lifelong learning'' 
study program in New York State's Education Department, and another 
program at the George Washington University, Institute for Educational 
Leadership is sponsored by the P'und for the Improvejment of Postsecondary 
Education, DHEW. 

^U-S. DHEW, Education Division, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Participation in Adult Education, Final Report, 1972 , U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1976, Taiie 8, p. 42. 

4cf., ibid.. Table 8, -p. 43. 



Cf, , ibid., Table 18, p. 63. 



'David A. Wise, "Academic Achievement and Job Performance, " The . 
American Economic Review, Vol. LXV, Number 3, (June 1975) pp. 350 ff. 
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TABLE 1 

PARTICIPATION RATES IN FULL- AND PART-TIME EDUCATION BY AGE GROUP 
AND TOTAL NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS IN ADULT EDUCATION, 

1969, 1972, AND 1975 
(per cent of population in age group) 



i 
I 









1 OAO 
i VOV 






10 70 






1 Q 7 C 

iy Id 




A|e 


Parr 


-Time 


Full-Time 


Total 


Part-Time 

.\ 


Full-Time 


Total 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


Total 


17-24 


10.5 


40.8 


51.3 


12.2 ■ 


38.1 


50.3 


11.4 


41.7 


52.1 


25 - 34 


18.5 


2.4 


20.9 


19.9 


3.4 ■ 


23.3 


^0.5 , 


3.5 


24.0 


35-44 


13.2 




13.2 


14.9 




14.9 


15.0 




15.0 


45 - 54 




9.0 




9.0 


10.2 


* m 


10.2 


10.5 




10.5 


55 - 64 ' 


4.3 




4.3 


5.3 


m 


5.3 


. 5.8 




5.8 


65 




1.5 




1.5 


1.7 




17 


2.3 




2.3 


Average, all 
age groups 


10.0 




10.0 


11.3 




11.3 


11.6 




11.6 



Total (OOO's) 13,041 15,734 17,059 



Sources: Participation in Adult Education: Final Report, 1969, D.H.E.W., U.S.O.E., N.C;E.S., U. S.. 
■ Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1974. 

Participation in Adult Education: Final Report, 1972 , D.H.E.W., U.S.O.E., N.C.E.S., U. S. 

•Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1976. 
•. ' 1975: Unpublished NCES data. 

O 
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"rAB[,E2 

PARTIGIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION BV LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION, 1969, 1972 AND 1975 
(per cent of total number of persons with given attainment level) 



Educational 



Attainment 


1969 


1972 


1975 


0-8 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


9-11 




5.4 


4.6 


12 


11.3 


11.9 


11.9 


13 - 15 


16.6 


18.3 


17.6 


16 


25.4 


27.1 


27.0 


16+ 


29.6 


32.9 


30.4 



Note: Percentages for LQ69 may be slightly overstated, due to apparent 
errors in NCIZS statistics tor that year. 



Sources: See Table 1. 
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TABLE 3 

PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION "BY INCOME 
GROLT, 1969, 1972 AND 1975 
(per cent of total persons in income group) 





1 QAQ 


1 Q79 


i V /o 


Less than $3,000 


4.2 


4.9 


4.8 


S3, 000 - $3,999 


4.5 


5.7 


6.0 


$4,000 - $4,999 


5.8 


6.7 


8.1 


$5,000 - $5, '999 


7.1 


8.8 




$6,000 - $7,499 


9.7 


8.9 


9.5, 


$7,500 - $9,999 


11.1 


11.0 


12.1 


$10,000 - $14,9Q9 


12.7 


14.1 


13.6 


$15,000 - $24,999 


12.7 


17.2 


16.7 


$25,000 or more 


14.3 


17.0 


19.0 


Not available 


20.7 


,7.2 


6.9 



Sources: See Tabic, 1 . 
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TABLE 4 

Disf RIBUTION OF ELIGIBLES AND PARTICIPANTS. AND COURSE HOURS, TOTAL AND 
BY COiWLETION STATUS, BY AGE, EDUCATION AND INCOME, 1972 

(per tent) 



Hoars 



Age 

17-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-54 
55-59 ) 
60-64 ) . 
65+ 

Educational Attainment ' 

8 years or less 
9-11 years 
12 years 
13-15 years 
16 years 

More than 16 years 



Eligibles 


Participants 


Total 


Completed 


In Progress 


Dropped 


13,1 


20.8 


35.7 


32.8 


34.1 


51.9 


20,0 


33.6 


32.0 


33.1 


32,3 


27.2 


17 6 


21 2 


18.1 


18 1 


19 8 


13 4 


18.6 


15.6 


9.5 


11.1 


8.8 


4.7 


14.9 ^ 


6.4 


> '3.3 


■4.0 


2.9 


1.7 


15.7 


2.4 ■ 


1.3 


.9 


2.2 


1.0 


m ■ 


ISO! 


m 


■ 


ii!e 


IBO 


22.5* 


3.9* 


4.1 


2.1: 


5.? 


- 8.5 


17,2 


9.2 


13.1 


7.8, 


16.5 


27.1 


>)/ ..T 


37.6 


40.6 


.37.6 


• 45.3 


41.6. 


11. 6 


21.4 


21.7 


24.5 . 


18:2 


18.6 


7.2 


16.4 


11.5 


15J 


8.2 


2.3 


4.0 


11.4 • 


9.0 


12.3 


6.2 


1.9 


m • 


iCO 


m 


m 


ifie 


lOUJ 



TABli \ (Cont'd) 



DlSTRlOiniON OF ELIGIBI.ES AND PARTICIPANTS, AND COURSE HOURS, TOTAL AND 
ev COMPLETION STATl IS, BY AGE, EDUCATION AND INCOME, 1^)72 

(per cent) 



Hours 



Income 


Eligibles 


Participants 


Total 


Completed 


In Progress 


Dropped 


Less than $3,000 


11,6 


4.5 


10,4 


6.8 


11.8 


21.8 


$3,000 - $3,*!') 


6,0 


2.7 


5.2 


3.6 


6.0 


10.0 


$4,000 ■ %m 


■ 5.7 


3.3 


4.8 


3.5 


4.9 


, 9.8 


$5,000 - t5,W 


6,2 


4.4 


6,2 


5,0 


8,0 


6.8 


$6,000 ■ %W 


24.6 


21.3 


. 23,3 


22,6 


25,1 


21.3 


$10,000 -$14,W 


25,7 


31.9 


27,7 


31.0 


26.5 


17.2 


$15,000 -$24,990 


15.4 


24;l 


17,2 


20.1 


14,6 


11.1 


j25,000 and over ■ 


4,8 


7,8 


5.4 


7,5 


3.0 


2.1 


iro 


me 


KM 


mo 


lOO.'d 


m 



Sources: Special tabulations from Adult Ecucation Survey Data, 

Participation in Adult Education: Final Report, 1972 , D.H.E.W., U.S;O.E., N.C.E.S., U. 
^ Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1974. 



TABLE 5 



PARTICIPATION RATES AND NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS IN ADULT 
EDI'CATIONBV AGE AND INCOME, 1972 ' 
(per cen: of eligibles, participants in thousands) 



Number of 

Age ^ Participants 



Income 


irier 25 


25-3J 


M 




55-64 


■ 65f 


(OOO's) 


Less than $3,000 


16,8 


11,5 


7.5 


2.4 


2.1 


.9 


708 . 


$3,000 -53,999 


16,3 


12,1 


5,3 


2,7 


2.3 '■ 


1.2 


425 


W,000 -M,999 


13,*) 


12,1 


7.2 


5.9 


2.3 


1.7 -. 


488 


{5,000 -$5,999 


17,7 


12,6 


6.5 


4.9 


2.5 


2,2 


708 


$6,000 -$9,999 


16.3 


15,0 


9.1 


6.8 


3.8 


2.3 


..3,257 


$10,000 -$14,999 


W,5 


21,5 


14.2 


9,5 


6.4 


2,9 


4,799 


$15;000 - $24,999 


21.7 


27,3 


20,1 


13.8 


7.9 


3,5 


3,619 


$25,000 or more 


25.9 


26,8 


^ 23.2 


18,1 


10.3 


2,9 


1,164 


Not available 














566 


Average, all income 
















groups 


111 


M,0 


13.6 


9,4 


4.8 


1,7 


11,3 . 



Number of Participants 3,430 5,224 
(OOO's) , . ' 



3,351 2,376 

i 



991 378 



15,734 



TABLE 6 . 

PARTICIPATION RATES IN ADULT EDUCATION BY AGE AND EDUCATION, 1972 

(per cent of eligibles) 



Age 



Education 


. Under 25 




55-« 


45-54 " 


55-64 






8 years or less 


,4.9 


3.6 


3.7^ 


2.0 


1.0 


.6 


1.6 


9-11 years 


9,6 . 


5.8 


4.8 


3.4 


2.1 




3.3 


12 years 


12.0 ■ 


9.4 


5.6 


4.7. 


3.6 


1.8 


6.6 


13-15 years 


17.8 


16.9 


13.7 


10.2 


6.1 


3.3 


12.9 


16 years 


29.4 


•34.4 ' 


23.7 


22.2 


9.4 ■ ' 


5.3 


, 23.7 


More than 16 years 


39.6 


39.1 


31.1 


24.9 


16.0 


5.2 


29.1 


Average, all education groups 


17.9 


19.0 


13.6 


9.4 


4.8 


1.7 


11.3 
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TOTAL CON TR ATTl::!) IK )l'RS IN ADl'l.T EDI 'CATION BY AGE AN!) EDUCATION, 1972 

(per cent of total hours) 



Age 



liUuLdtuJiitii nUdiniiiini 


L'llUtl i»0 


25-34 


35.4i 


45-S4 


5-6 


65+ 


Total 


8 years or less 


.9 




.7 


.7 


,4 


.4 


4.1 


9-11 years 


5.6 


3.7 


2.4 


.9 


.4 


.2 


13.1 


12 years 


17,2 


12.5 


6.4 


3.2 


1.0 


.3 


40.6 


13", 15 years 


8,4 


6.5 


3.8 


2.1 


.6 


.2 


21.7 


16 years 


3,2 


4.5 


2.4 


1.2 


.2. 


.1 


11.5 


More than 16 years 


A 


4.1 


2.4 


1.4 


■ .7 


.1 


9.0 


Total, all educational groups 


35,7 


32.2 


18.1 


4.5 


3.3 


1.3 


100.0 



DISTIillirTlON 01' TOTAL CONTRACTED ADl'LT EDUCATION HOURS AND 
" (Ol iRSES, BV INCOME AND LEVEL OF EDUCATION, M72 



iNiiniijci or iioiJis i 
(miiuons) 


xss iiia! 


1 (iiin 


MfKl 
4 , Tl ' 


(1(1(1 
c mill 


DDI] 






24,99^^ 


and over 


Row 
lotal 


8 years or less 


32 


10 




8 


14 


10 


11 


9 


0 


103 


9-11 years 


67 


36 • 


28 


' 35 


•32 


41 


, 67 


20 


2 


328 


12 years 


105 


64 


,,40 


74 


88 


150 


300 


156 


39 


1 015 


13-15 years 


40 


12 


31 


')') 


61 


81 


154 


112 


28 


■'541 


16 years 




6 


1(1 


9 


16 


47 


84 


75 


31 


288 


More than 16 years 


/ 


) 
»• 


I 


7 


5 


36 


76 ■ 


56 


35 


224 


Total, all 






















education groups 




130 


IM 




217 


364 


6^3 


429 


134 


2,500 


•Number of(.ourses 

/I I V 
















■ 




• 


(thousands) 
8 years or less 


108 


78 


65 


54 


108 


102 


144 


62 


4 


724 


9-11 years 


281' 


159 


120 


176 


199 


418 


527 


231 


26 


2,139 


12 years 


410 


,280 


283 


405 


■'711 


1,336 


2,961 


1,690 


478 


8,556 


111" 

13-b years 


247 


95 


183 


292 


486 


844 


1,^71 


1,600 


475 


6,194 


16 years . 


1)4 


92 


115 


114 


197 


619 


1,427 


1,494 


518 


4,665 


More than 16 vears 




h 


18 


d3 


62 


374 


890 


1,159 


641 


3,290 


Total, all 


















education. groups , 


.1,20^) 


729 


784 


1,094 


1 , 763 


3,693 


7,920 


6,236 


2,142 


25,568 


















(7 






8 years or less 


292 


132 


136 


148 


127 ■ 


100 


79 


141 


62 


142 


9-11 years 


238 


224 


236 


201 


163 


- 98 


127 


87 


71 


154 


12 years 


256 


227 


141 


182 


124 


112 


101 


92. 


81 


119 


13-15 years 


162 


128 


168 


. 77- 


126 


96 


78 


70 


58 


87 


16 years ' 


94 


65 


86' 


82 


83 . 


76 


59 


51 


59 


62 


More than 16 years 


100 


92 


■63 


125 


85 


95 


85 


. 48 


54 


68 


Averager all. 


m 


m 


132 


W 


m 


1^ 


1 


"¥ 


U 





'.i<, i K IPA riON RA TES IN AIX'I/T EDUOATION liV 

sr:.\ AND i.EVEi. r-niie:A TiON, \''>72 

(per cent of eligibles-) 



Ai.i;iiii inent Male Kemale 

ve,ir.s 4.2 4.0 

. 11.6 

24. :^ 21.6 

■■■jr-s 28.0 • 32.6 



luMu.Hi up. in Adulr P ldiication: lannl Re P<n-t, 1^7^, I^.II.E.W 
^, .c .E .S '. S . Govern menTl^nntTn^ Wash 
.;ru I). C ., 1^76, Table 5, p. 2'). 



rOTAl, IIOl'KS ANIU'Ol'K.SES, 1^' SKX 
AND (X^MPl.li'l'ION S TA Tl 'S, U)72 



Coinplcteci C' on tinning Droppcu 

iMalc I'cmalc Male I't-malc Male I cm ale 

Hours (millions) 747 615 467 3..- 173 154 

Courses (thousands) ' ^),467 ^',036 2,431 2,651 844 1,137 

Hours per course ; 7') 68 h)2 130 205 136 
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i\-\uri(:ii'A' 


nON i^ATES BY SEX AND INCOME, 
(per cent of eligibles) 


l')72 


Income 


Male 


I'eniale 


1 .CSS than 53,000 


5.2 


5.2 


S3, 000 - $3,^)^)') 


5 . 7 


6 . 3 


$4,000 - $4,ogg 


6.5 


7.6 


$5,000 - S5,'-.)'-)'-^ 


^).0 


. 2 


$6, 000 - $7,4^)'' 




9.4 


$7,500 - $^),^)^^ 


12.3 


11.3 


$10, 000 \- S14,^K)^) 


16.9 


14.0 


$15,000 - 524, 


20.2 


18.9 


$2^;()(K) and over 


18.8 


21 .7 


Not available 


7 . S 


7 . 7 


All ineomo proLips 


I 3 . 3 


11.6 



Source: Participation in Adult Education: Pinal Report, 19/2 -, rMI.r':.VV., 
f ' .S .( \ E . , N .C . I' .S . , I S. Government Printing Office, Wa.sti- 
■ • inuton, I). C, l'-)76. Table 6, p. 31. 
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IWK fh.'IIW nON KAI^vS IN AiM'l.l' I'lDMC ' A fit )N; 
in KAi'l{ AND liDl^CATION, I»72 
(per cent of oliuiibJcs) 



Hciucatioiial Attaitin Knt White Nonwlutc 

I CSS rhaii 1 2 vca rs 4.1 4.1 

12 vc ai's ^ 12.5 11 ,0 

CMS years 23.2 P).5^ 

16 years or fviorc 30. 5 2^) . 7 

Avi'rai::L', ali'eJiicati(.)n Icvols 12.8 8.8 



Sou rev: [\uTicipation in Adult Fidi'cation: 1-inal Report, ■U)72 , 0 J L E . W , , 
l'.S.r).E,. N.CE.S., U. S. Govetnment Printing Office, Wash- 
ingmn, l\ JA)76, Table 1, p. 24. 



TABLE 13 

ARTICIPATION RATES IN AIl'l J EDDCATIGN BY REGION ANl) 
METROPOIJTANSTATl'S, 1^)69, 1972. AND 1^)75 



All 





1069 


1972 


19/D 


1969 


1972 


1973 


1969 W ' 


197') 


Northeast 


10,8 


10.8 


11.4 


7.9 


8.3 


8.8 


12.8 12 7 


13 5 


North Central 


12,8 


13.1 


12.6 


10.6 


12.7 


11,8 


16,5 16.0 


15.3 


South 


^),7 


9.9 


,,11.4 


10.1 


' 11.3 


12.7 


■12.3 12.4' 


14.5 


West • 


18.4 


17.9 


19.0 


14.5 


17.5 


17.7 


20.5 I'a 


21.1 








^\ Mnn- Fflrni 

1 j t iwii 1 mill 








SMS A Farm 






■ I960,.. 




,1972 


m 




1959 ' 


1972 


1975 


Northeast 


6.2 




NA 


... 11.1 




10.0 


NA • 


7.1 


North Central 


6.7 




NA 


10.6 




10.4 


NA 


8.3 


South 


4.2 




NA 


8.7, 




7.6 


,.NA 


4.8 ' 


West 


10.7 




NA ■ 


16,9 




14.6 


NA 


14.0 



NA: Not availcible. 
Sources: .See Table 1. 



TABLE 14 



PARTICIPANTS, ELJGIBLES AND PARTICIPATION RATES IN ADULT EDUCATION 
BY REGION/ RACE, AND METROPOLITAN STATUS, 1972 



Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 

Whites 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



Participants 
(GQQ's) . 

3,433 
4,546 
3,87^ 
3,876 



All 
Eligibles 
(OOO's) 



31. 
34,571 

39,115 
21, .679 



Central City 

Participation Participants Eligibles Participation 
Hate (OOO's) (OOO's) Rate 



10.8 
13.1 
9.9 
17.9 



930 
1,382 
1,249 
1,314 



11,177 
10,902 
11,009 
7,492 



8.3 
12.7 
11.3 
17.5 



3,246 


29,272 


11.1 ■ 


812 


9,192 


8,8 
13.5 


4,291 


31,922 


13.4 


1,189 


8,815 


3,379 


32,484 


10.4 


983 


8,287 


11.9 


3,601 


19,842 


18.1 


1,152 . 


6,284 


18.3 



01 



Northeast 
North Central 



West 



168 


2,431 


6,9 


110 


1,859 


5.9 


234 


2,554 


9.2 


180 


2,043 


8.8 


469 


6,450 


7.3 


246 


2,674 


9.2 


140 


1,024 


13.7 


92 


751 


12.3 



10 
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TABLE 14 (Cont'd) 



PARTICIPANTS. ELIGIBIiS AND PARTICIPATION RATES IN ADULT EDUCATION 
BY REGION. RACE. AND METROPOLITAN STATUS, 1972 





Participants 
(OOO's) 


Not Central City 




Non-SMSA 






biigiDies 
(OOO's)' 


I'articipation 
Rate 


Participants 
(OOO's). ... , 


Eligihles 
(OOO's) 


Participation 
Rate 


Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 


U37 

M J \J\J f 

1,307 . 
1,818 


14,44/ 
12,518 
10,504 
9,455 


. 12.7 
16.0 
12.4 
19.2 


666 

1 1 W 
1,1 JV 

1,323 
740 


6,274 
11, lo/ 
17,602 
4,746 


■ 10.6 
10.4 
7.5 
15.6 


Whites 














Northeast 
North Central 
Sg th 
West 


1,7^)2 
1,957 
1,223 

1,739 


13,920 
12,098 
9,1j1 
8,934 


12.9 
16.2 
13.0 
19.5 


1,146 
■ 1,173 
709 


o,iol 
11,010 
14,765 
4,461 


1 n \ 

10.4 
10.4 

7.9 
15.9 


Blacks 
Northeast 
North (^entral 
South 
West 


38 . 
45 
78 
46 


■'468 
398 
. 1,053 
258 


8.1 
11.3 

: 7.4 

17.8 


19 

8 

145 
2 


103 
112 
2,732 
15 


18.4 
7.1 
5.3 

13,3 



Source; Participation in Adult Education: Pinal Report. 1972 , D.H.E.W., U.S.O.E., N.C.E.S.. U, S Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1976, Tabic 4, p. 28. 



TABLE 15.1 



RATIO OF MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME OF ADULT 
EDUCATION PARTICIPANTS TO MEDIAN 
FAMILY INCOME, 1971 



Calculated Ratio 



Educational Attainment 


Under 25'' 25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


8 years or less 


1.113 


.739 


.955 


.697 


.813 


9-11 years 


1 . 033 


.948 


.904 


.795 


.926 


12 years 


.SdO 


.995 


.895 


, 795 


.688 


13-15 years 


1.023 


.950 


.907 


.791 , 


.865 


16 years 

• 


.991 


.929 


.681 


.646 . 


.507 


More than 16 years 


.969 


.912 


.779 


.932 1 


.044 


All education groups 


1.167 


1.168 


1.121 


1.128 1 


.177 
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> TABLE 15.2 

fLATIO OP MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME OF ADULT 
EDUCATION PARTICIPANTS TO MEDIAN 
FAMILY INCOME, 1971 



Adjusted Ratio 



Educational Attainment L'nder 25 ' 


25 


-34 


35 


-44 


45 


-54 


55 


-64 


65+ 


8 years <^v less 


1 


.4 




.9 


1 


_ 2 




.9 


1.0 


9-11 years 


1 


. .") 


1 


. 2 


1 


. 1 


1 


.0 


1.1 


12 years 


1, 


.0 


L 


. 2 


. 1, 


. 1 


1 


.0 


.8 


13-15 years 


1, 


.2 


1, 


, 2 


i., 


, 1 


1, 


,0 


1.1 


16 years 


1. 


,2 


1, 


. 1 




,8 




.8 


.6 


More than 16 years 


1. 


2 


1. 


1 


1 . 


,0 


1. 


1 


1.3 


All education ijroups 


] . 


4 


1. 


4 


1. 


4 


1. 


,4 


1.4 



'•'Not available. 

Sources: S. Departmeni: of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, "^:oney Income in 1971 of Families and 
Persons in the United States"(Series P-60, #85), L'. S. Government 
Prinr ns Office, Vv^ashington, 1), C, 1072, Table 28, p. 71. 

Special tabulations from Adult Education Survey data. 

Note: All families are inckiLled, not just those where the head 
was a year-round, full-time worker. 



TABIi 16 

Wimm FOR TAKING COURSE, BY AGE, 1.^)72 
(per cent of participants) 



Reason 


(.'niler 25 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65-f 


Total 


General informari'Hi 


. 15. :^ . 


12.3 


14.1 


14,1 


18.0 


18.4 


14.1 


Job advancement 


33.5 


44.2 


43,6 


42.7 


33.2 


13,7 


40.1 


Gut neiv job 




^).3 


11 


7.0 


4.8 


9 '] 


10,6 


Conimiiiiiry action 




2.0 


3.2 


2.0 


3.3 


4,0 


2.1 


PerM)naM.:aniily 


15.7 


20,3 


20.5 


.23,1 


28.6 


47.{) 


20.9 


Social-l''*'rcational 


2A 


5,7 


4.7 


5.7 


6.3 


9.8 


4.9 


Othc:; 


12. .3 


6,3 


5.6 


5.4 


5,8 


4,8 


7.3 


lotal 


lOO.O 


lUO.f] 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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TABLE H 

REASONS FOR TAKING COURSE, 5t lMCOi\lE, 1^72 
(perctr ofpanicipants) 



Reason 


Less Than $3,000- S-l.OOO- 


5,999 


SMOO^ $8,000^ $10,000- 
iM m 14,999 


515,000- 
24,999 


.$25,000 
or iBore 


ill 

All 
Income 


General information 


14.0 12.5 


14:8 


11.5 


14,9 




12.6 


14.8 


18.1 


■14.1 


Job advancement 


20,3 2^), 7 


27.6 


35,7 


32,5 


40,9 


44.4 


45. "2 


35,7 


' 40.1 


Get new job 


25.^1 20.4 


17,5 


17,3 


15,0 


11.2 


9.0 


6,4 


5.1 


10.6 


Community action 


1,7 2,8 


2,5 


1,3 


2,9 


2.2 


2.1 


- 2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


I'ersonal- Family 


23,8 18.2 


24,8 


20,5 




20,5 


20.6 


19.7 


23.5 


20,9 


Social-Recrearjonal 


3.^) 2.1 


2,1 


4.8 


4,8 


3,8 


' 4.8 


5.1 


9.9 


4.9 


Other 


10.5 14,4 


10.7 


8,8 


Jl 






JI 


5.8 


7.3 


Total 


100.0 100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


1()0,() 


100,0 


iUD.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 



TABLE 18 



KliASONSI'Oli TAKING COURSE, BY INCOME. \m 
(percent of participants) 



Income Group 



Reason 


1 ess Than 
S5,()()0 


S5,(l()(.l- 


SIO 000- 


SIS 000- 
24, 


(100 
or more 


Total 


General information 




26.4 


28.2 


25. T 


18 


100.0 


Job ad\M[iecment 




24,6 


35.0 


26.9 


6.8 


100,0 


Get new job 


'11. \ 


?)!}) 


26.^) 


14.4 


• 3.7 


KJO.O 


Community action 


!1,] 


11.1 


31.0 , 


22.6 


7.2 


100.0 


Personal- I'amilv 


I1.S 


26,1 


31.2 


22.5 


8.7 


100,0 


Social-Recreational 




22,6 


30.7 


■ 24.8 


15.6 


100.0 


Other 


l(v) 


26,4 


28,4 


22.2 


6.1 ■ 


100.0 


All reasons 


10.: 


26,1, 


31.6 


23. 


1.7 


100.0 
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TABLE 1^) - 

AOl l/r IZDUCATION BY TYPE OP CREDIT, 
1969, 1972 AND 1975 
(per cent of participants) 



T\T)e of Credit 


196^) 


1072 


1975 


No crcLlit (Job related 
(Other 


52.6 


53 . 7 


28 . 5 
29 . 9 


8th grade certificate 




. 1 


.2 


liigh scht'xM completion 


3.Q 


3.5 ' 


• 2.7 


Skill certificate or license 


17.9 


16.1 


12.2 


College degree 


19. L 


21.6 


17.2 


Other credit 


5.6 


3.7 


3.3 


Not reported 




1.3 


.7 


Credit not used 






5.3- 




100.0' 


100.0 


100.0 



Note: 196^) and 1972 percentages were adjusted to equal 100 per cent. 

They added to more than 100. in original data because a participant 
may have taken more than one course for different lypes of credit. 



Sources: See Table 1 
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TABLE 20 

TYPEO' ''^r-n, r BY SEX, 1^72 
(p of participants) 



Tvpe of Credit 


Female 


Male 


Total 


I'or 8th grade credit 


59 


.3 


50.0 


54 


.7 


0 


. 1 


0.0 


0 


.1 


For high school certification 


4, 


.5 


2.S 


3, 


.7 


For skill certification or license 


12, 


.4 


20. 1 


16, 




For tvi'o- or four-year college degree 


12. 


,5 


13.7 


13, 


, 1, 


For post-graduate or profession degree 


8. 


1 


9.6 


8, 


,8 


Other 


3. 


1 


3.7 


3, 


,4 


Total 


100. 


0 


100.0 


100. 


0 
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I: 
J 

TABLE 21 

T^■PE 01-^ CREOIT, BY S 1.x, 1972 
(per cent breakdown) 



Type of Credit 


Female 


Male 


Total 


No credit- 


55 


.1 


44 


.9 


100 


.0 


For Sth grade credit 


70, 


.4 


29 


.6 


100, 


.0 


Tor high school certification 


62, 


.2 


37 


.8 


100, 


.0 


For skill certification or license , 


39, 


.0 


61, 


.0 


100. 


.0 


,For two- or four-year college degree 


48. 


,6 


51. 


,4 


100. 


0 


For post-graduate or profession vlegree 


46. 


8 


53. 


2 


100. 


0 


Other 


45. 


9 


54 


1 


100. 


0 


Total 


50. 


8 


49. 


2 


100. 


0 



I 



t 
I 



I 
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TABLE 22 

TYPE 01' CREDIT. BY RACE, 1972 
(per cent of participants) 

Race 

Type of Credit \ Nonvvhite" White Avei-age 



No credit 


44, 


.1 


55, 


.6 


54. 


.7 


|"or Hch grade creuir 




.3 




. 1 




1 


For high school certification 


8 


.6 


3 


•x 






For skill certification or license 


23 


. i 


15, 


. i 


.1 (1 , 


I 


For two- or four-year college degree 






13. 


2 


13. 


.1 


For post-graduate or profession degree 


9. 


,3 


8. 


8 


8, 




Other 


2 




r 


.4 


3 , 


,4 


Total 


100. 


a) 


100. 


0 


100, 
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(per cciii brcakd<.VA.. I 



R a c e 



Type of Credit 


Nonwhi'ce 


White 


Average 


No credit 


6.2 


^3.8 


100.0 


Tor .nil g'rade credit 


2^.5 


70.5 


100.0 


I'or hin:h school certification 


18.0 


■ 82 . 0 


100.0 


For skill certification or case 


11.0 


89 . 0 


100.0 


-Por two- or four-year collutie . jgrce 


7,0 


93 . 0 


100.0 


For post-g'radLuue ')r profession dc ee 


8.1 


91 .'^ 


100.0 


Other 


6.4 


93 . 6 


' 10.0 


Average 


/ . / 


92.3 


100.0 



TABLE 24 



r(viiv!{;i]yc()MiiETiONmT[is, byincoiVIC, wi 

(per cent of courses) 



,ess Than SyiOO- SMMl- J8,0(J(]- JIO^OOO- $15,000- }25,000 All 

SyiOO 3,W -i/)^)^) 7/W V)9^) IV)^^^ 24/)99 or more Incomes 



Course conipleri'.:' 


ii." 5U 57.5 


57,3 62,5 


68.2 


72,' 


'4.5 


78.3 


6.3 


Still taking coiirfic 2 


'UA 28.8 


28,2 , 2<\7 


33.3 


21.0 


19.0 


16.8 


22.3 


Dropped course 1 


^).5 1^) 7 13.6 


H.5 8.7 


8.5 


Ji 


6.5 




8.4 


Total 10 


0.0 100.0 100.0 


100.0 lllO.O 


100,0 


100.1) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



00 
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r;\l!l,C2,i 

f^v ('o\iPi j:tion .statiis, ev edccation'm. .vrrAr.wiENT, m 

(per cent of courses) 



More Than AH 

^ ^'^^^'^^ 1(3 Vcars Eiliication Groups 



('oiiiplct',J 




65,-} 


7U 


m 


818 


6^], 3 


Continuini! 


:r.i 31.1 


25.0 , 






11. 


22.3 


Droppi'J 


lili 








3,3 




Iota! 


KlO.O lOO.I! 


100,1) 


100,1' 


100 j) 


100,0 


100.0 



0 



ERIC 




l\ >bS Hi 



PIJiTIONSTAllMlY I'MI'LOyiillTVPE, l>)/2 
''T cciir of ciHirscs) 



('onipleti')ii Status IVivati' Covi 



(bourse coinpletixl (\ 




70,7 



Still i.ikiiie course 'I'l 



Dropped o)iirsc 10,2 



I; 

ERIC 



ii:p(i\M:\i? 

(p.T ^Liii Dh'Diirses) 



I'Okr, 1^)72 



uimpli^ri on S!ai:ii> ;^i;lf o^^^^^^^^ Eiiiploycr Piihlu'SHp iinrt PnuitcOrgani/ai' i Otiicr S'uiircc,^ 



lit 



w,;i 



r (, 



2/,D 



9') 



Droppal aiiirsr 



2,^ 



12 



S 



ERIC 



V \ i[ (\,u,.i 111 I I J, Ml 1 ,1 / 1 1 


(per cent of courses) 


1)1 1 il 1.1. yi\ v.|\l;l,|)| 1 


107') 




• 


Course t'oiiipleteil S 


Completion Stai 
till Taking Course 1 


:us 

dropped Coiirf 


^e l\)tal 


No credit 


66,^) 


21,3 


11.7 


100. 0 


Tor (Siii tjraJccertificaiion 


■ 14,1 




().() 


100.0 


I'or \^\] school certificatii)!! 


50,1) 


33,(1 


17,0 


100.0 


I'or skill ccrrificaU()n or license 




. 31,1 


4.5 


100,0 


For two- or four-year colleije degree 


7H,4 ■ 


IH.O 


3.6 


lOO.O 


I'or post-grailiiate or professii)nal ilegree 


. H4.2 


14. 


■ i.O 


100.0 


Otiicr , 


7^). 3 ■ 


18.4 


1 

2,3 


100.0 


All tviies nf creiiii .. 




22,3 


8,4 


100.0 



7;^ 



\ii-;an of ra 


IK): 


IIOMIiVVORK 1 


X) CLASS IIOl 'RS, 






in- COMPI 


:TI()N 


STA I'l'S AND 


E\^{ 'CATIONAI . 








ATI 


'AINMFNT, 10 


72 






l uJ 1 1 c a r i on a 1 .A t r a i n m en I 


C 


'orniileteci 


In Progress 


nroppet.] 


S years or less 




1 . 


. <S4 




.64 


w - n years 




3.25 


.01 


1 


.02 


! 2 years 




1 . (K) 


1.16 




.82 


l.'i-15 years 




1.14 


1 .40 


I 


.47 


16 years 




1 . 34 


1 . 35 


] 


.46 


More than 1 6 years 




1 .77 


2.08 




.01 






1.41 


1 .23 


1 


.01 
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I'ABI.E 3(1 



ATrAlN.\lBN'rANI)INt'()iME 01' PARTICIPANTS 



Coinpk'teil Coiirst's ' Avenige, 



EdiiCiitioniil 1 


^>>\ '1 '1 


''ill S3,(l(l(l' 


1)4, (lOO- 


S5,()(10 


~ ^6,000' S 


7,500- 


,^10,()()()- §15,000- 


$25,000- 


Income 


Attainment 

i 1 W k III lllvll^ 






1 ) ' ' ' 


5 099 


7 440 


9.999 


14 OQO 


'M 909 


or \]]{]Y0 


rtroiiDK 


H voLirs or loss 






0 1 




68 


()() 


42 


64 


24 


91 


9-11 VfMVS 


U'i 


I (Ik 




114 


137 


0/ 


108 


65 


Hi 


101 

1 Mi 


12 vCtirs 


H 






134 


84 


75 


78 


81 


60 






1(12 


Id')' 


I (HI 


53 


118 


/() 


65 






71 


1 n up'iro 




111) 


;0 


88 


■■■ 57 


(^l 
0/ 




' 47 




\)\) 


/\vprnu*L\ lIH 




Oil 




// 


84 


no 


78 


41 




59 


Giliicai'ion utouds 




IM 




98 


96 


74 


71 


57 


' 50 . 


74 ■ 










Courses In 


Prog: 


ress 
















177 




183 


MS 


100 




ITS 


0 - 1 1 \fO'i rc 
' 1. 1 yiKil h 








205 


162 


100 


131 


142 




J J L 


1 / vpir^j 








261 


193 


196 


166 


yn 






r{" 1 ^ Uf »'i tv 


2/0 


1 k) 


UJo 


160 


■ 108 


107 ' 


135 


101 




1 > ) J 




24H 






33 


207 


128 


89 


76 


73 


Jul 


Mure than 16 yea in 






152 


588 


95 


348 


133 


103 


41 


135 


Average, all 






























246 


167 ■ 


,169 


143 


107 


74 


159" 




-Idi 








Courses Dropped 








8 years oi" less 


T13 ■ 


67 


102 




115 


35 


437 


100 


193 


9-11 years 


2«3 


il76 


531 


204 


' 254 


133 


233 


60 


63 


228 


12, years 


253 




110 


232 


168 


194 


123 


109 


142 


166 


13-15 years 


4/6 




'43 


104 


270 


92 


90 


129 


34 


166 


16 years 


23 


i - 




67 




.50 


44 


43 


31 . 


, 45 


More than 16 year5 


i!! 




57 




25 


28 


112 


39 


54 


65 


Average, all 
education groups 


^ 300 


2(W 


329 ' 


168 


193 


141 


117 


101 


81 


165 



TAB! .E M 

coi usiLS in coMi'i.E rioN statl'S ()i- (.ux'kses. by sex, U)72 

(per cent of courses) 



I'^male Male Both SexcH. 

( 'oiii'se completed 67.^) 70., S 6*-) . 3 

•St ill tnkiPL;- course 22.7 21.9 22 [] 

i^roppeJ CHiJ-sc • . 5 7.4 s.4 

100.0 100.0 100.0 
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("(X'RSI-S BY (^OMPI.ETION STATUS, BY RACE, h)72 
(JUT cenr of ccxirscs) 



R a c e 

Comp:)letion Status Non white White All Races 



Course complcteLl .~>5/' 70.4 6'-). 3 

Srill raking course 2S.5 . 2l.,S 22.3 

I ')roppei.i coLi rse 15.6 7.8 8.4 

I ()().() 1 ()().() ■ 100.0 
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m\ I'liisrcniiRsiis, isv linirAi'ioNM 

rAIM'lClPAN'r BVPAVEH, ,1^)72 
\\)vr I'eiir of coiirsrs) 



Cdiiational Artaiiiiiiuir 


I'liilei" 1^ 


8 years or los^ 


100 


. Self or family 


24 


Employer 


4 


Public organi/aiioii 


60 


PrivaUMirgaiii/aiiuii 


J 


Orlicr 


4 


^)-ll years 


100 


Self or faiiiily 


44 


liiiiployer 


w 


Public organi/aiion 




Private or.iiani/:al ion 


;i 


Other 




12 years 
. Self or family 


100 
S6 


f-mployer 


1.8 


Public orii'ani/arion 


IK 


Private oruanizafion 


3 


Otiier 


6 



• Age 
IPT^ TT] 



m 100 

32 31 

12 11 22 

53 3H 28 

0 S . Q 

6 11 g 



43 37 3y 

13 27 28 

33 24 24 

4 7 7 

6 5 3 



loo 100 100 

46 4^) 46 

25 25 31 

^20 16 11 

5 6 7 

5 5 .S 



I 



PI'iKri'Nroi'l'Wl'KS, FIRST ('01 ll(SI:S. BY EI)ll('ATI()NAI JJiVHL 
OI'PAin'K'll'ANTBYPAYER, 1972 
(pel cent of courses) 



Age 



EdiK'arioii:il Attaiiiiiieiii 


1 HiCM' 1") 


'''-'Vl 




.. „.,„.„,. 






U-b years 


100 


KX) 


100 


10(1 


lOO 


i(K) 


Self or family 








ill 


so 


CI 


Employer 


15 


27 


25 


24 


U) 

i 7 


in 


Public orgaiiii^arion 


11 


12 


11 


() 


111 


7 

1 


Private organization 


2 


;{ 


if 




0 

7 


U 


, Other 


4 


'] 






') 
i 


H 


16 years 


100 


]()() 


100 


100 


1()(J 


100 


Self or family 


b^) 


S8 


ss 


55 


4] 


66 


Employer 


1^) 


27 


33 


24 ^ 


22 


5 


Public organization 


6 


8 


I) 


10 


1? 


15 


Private origan ization 


3 


4 


8 


6 


k 


14 


Other 


3 


3 


4 


6 


1 \ 


0 


More than 16 years 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


- 1(X) 


Self or family 


?8 


60 


56 


57 


67 


66 


• Employer 


6 


25 


28 


19 


16 


19 


Public organization 


6 


7 


8 ' 


10 


5 


4 


Private organization 


6 


6 


6 


8 


11 


10 


Other 


6 


3 


1 


6 


i 


0 
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.TABLE 34 

'ROi.E OF EMPLOYERS IN FINANCING PART-TIME ADl'LT EDUCATION 

(per cent of eligible workers) 



Per Cent of 
'if,^ i^iiiiioie woueis 


hcliicanon 


Per Cent of 
Eligible Workers 


Income 


Per Cent of 
Eligible Workers 


Under '^S • i 


0 yea IS or less 


.7 


Less than $3,000 


' .r 




9-11 years " 


19 


}3, 000-53, 999 


1.4 


35 - 44 6.1 ■ 


12 years 


-f.9 


54,000-$4,999 


2.2 


45-54 4,4 


13-15 vears 


8.5 


15,000-55,999 . 


3,0 


55-64 'l.8 


16 years •) 
) 

More thin IS years ) 


12.8 


56,000-57,499 


2.8 


65+ 1.0 

1 




57,500-59,999 
510,000-514,999 
.515,000-524,999 
525,000 or more 


3.9 

5.3 
. 5.2 
4.3 



Estimate based on labor force and unemployment rates for each age group ii 1971 
^Estimate based on labor force for 1970. ■ ' 

Estimates of number of eligibles for income is higher than in AE siiiye/; because included in CPR totals were all 
individuals who worked, in the previous year, whereas AE survey included only those who had worked in the previous 



TABL.E 34 (Cont'd) 



ROLE 0!' EMPLOYERS IN FINANCING PART-TIME ADULT EDUCATION 
(per cent of eligible workers) 



Sources: Current Population Reports , "Money Income in 1971 of Families and Persons in the United 
iitates" (Series P-60, #85), U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. , 1972, Table 29, p. 79. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Report 125 
"Educational Attainment of Workers, March 1969, 1970'; 0. ii. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, lie, 1970, p. 10. 

[I. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review , )anuary ' 
1973, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.,1973, Table 7," p. 9. 

Participation in Adult Education: Final Report, 1972 , D.H.E.W., U.S.O.E., N.C.E.S., 
' U..S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1976, Table 18, p.63. 



o8 



9 



81 



TABI.E 35 

REASON I'OR TAKING COL'RSE, BY SPONSOR, 1972 
(per cent of participants) 



Reason 

Genera] 7j]^ 

Preparation Occ upational Other Reasons 

Public Grade or 



High School 


17.6 


6.1 


19.9 


13.4 


Two- Year College 
Vocational Institutions 


24.1 


15.2 


8.9 


15.3 


Private Vocational, ' 
Technical, Business 
School 


2.2 


14.5 


4.2 


8.2 


Four- Year College, 
L'niversity 


48.3 


13.4 


7.7 


20.1 


Employer 


2.0 


28.6 ' 


5.6 


14.6 


Community Organization 


2.5 


2.6 


27.4 


10.6 


r.,abor Organization, 
Professional Association 


.3 


8.5 


2.6 


4.6 


Tutor, Private Instructor 


■3 


1.8 


- 11.8 


,4.7 


Other 


2.8 


8.8 


11.4 ' 


8.2 


Hospital 


0.0 


.4 


.5 


.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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TABLE 36 

Reasons pqr TAKfNc course, by sponsor, 1972 

(per cent of participants) 



Reason ' 

~ ..General 

Preparation Occupational Other Total 



Public Gra^ie Or 
Hign ocaooi 


32 


. 1 


19 


.6 


48 


.3 


100.0 


1 wo- Year c^'^i^^^ > 
Vocational [ri^titi^^ij^^ 


38 


.4 


42 


.8 


18 


.8~ 


100.0 


Private \''a;;:a^^on^i, 
Technical, B'^^ii^^^s 
School . 


6 




76 


.6 


16 


. 7 


100.0 


Four- Year C^\\e%^^ 
University 


58 


.8 


28 


.7 


12, 


. 5 


100.0 


Employer 






84, 


.3 


12, 


,4 


100.0 


Community C)^ga^^i^Qj;jon 






10, 


, 7 


83, 


6 


100.0 


Labor Org^ini^^ti^n, 
Professional AssP^i^j-jQ^ 


1 . 




79. 




18. 


4 . 


100.0 


Tutor, PrivaC^ tn^^t^Lictor 


i . 


3. 


16. 


9 


81. 


8 


100.0 


Other 




4- 


46. 


5 


45. 


1 


100.0 


Hospital 


• ' 0. 


0 


49. 


5 


50. 


5 


100.0 


All Sponsors 


24. 


5 


43. 


i 


32. 


4 


100.0 



table:]" 



•COl'llSESBV 
(percent of participant's) 



\ m 



Sponsor 



,ess llic 
35,01)0 



u.m 



525,000 



24, W or more 



Public ;,a-aJe, iiigii school 

Two-vcar collcof, ideational 
institution 


1(S,9 

llsj) 


14' 6 
17 0 


12,7 

IS /) 


10.^) 

1 1 0 


n.i 

1 1\ r 

10.5 


Private vocational, n-aJe, 
business school 


,:T(),; 


10.5 


8.0 


5,8 


6.1 


i'Oiir-year college, iiniversitv 


13, « 


15.6 


21,3 


24.3 


26.0 


Employei', community 
oivanization 


22,7.^ 


25,2 


26,5 


' 26,0 


• 21.2 


Labor orirani/ation, 
professional associatipn 


. 1,9 


3.6 


4,2 


().l' 


8.2' 


•Tutor, otiier 


13.9 


■ 14.0 


12.2 


12.3 


15.5 


Total 


■ ■„ 100.0 


100.0" 


100,0 , 


100.0 





00 



Note: Hospitals arc not inckidcii in this tabulation. 
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TABLE 38 

DISTRlBi'TION 01' PARTICIPANTS BY SPONSOR AND INCOME, 1972 
(per cent of participants), 





Sponsor 


Less Than 
55,000 


$5,000- • 
9,999 


510,000- 
14,999 


515,000- 
24,999 


. 525,00 
or mor 


Public 


grade, high'scliool 


15.2 


• UA 


30.1 


19.4 


^6.9 


Two-year college, vocational 
■ institution . 


, 12.6 


29.0 


1 

30.9 


22.1 


. 5.3 


Privat( 
biisin 


jvoGationalv-tratlc, 
ess school 


1-1. 1 


,):.3 


31,0 


16.8^ 


'"^^^'5. "8 


Tbiiri 


^ear college, university 


7.3 


'20.4 


33.4 


29.0 


9.9 


Employer 


5,6 


,26.0 


35.8 


27'. 9 


.4.7 


Community organization 


15.3 ■ 


26.3 • ■ 


29.6 ■' 


'19.9 


8.9 


Labor organization, 
professional association. 

i 




20.5 


■ 29.3 


31'. 9 


13.7 


Tutor, private insti'uctor 


10.8 


24.5 : 


29.1 


23.5 


,. 12.1. 

* 


Other 




■ 10.9 


29.7 ' 


29.4. 


22.0 


■ 7.9 


'ERIC 


2.7 


26.4 


' V 28.7 


■29.8, 


12.4 



TABLE 39 

SPONSOR OF ADUi;r EDI'CATION CLASSIFIED BY INCOME GROUP 
AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 1972 
(per cent of participants) 



Educational Attainment 


Less Than 
$5,000 


55,000- 
■9,999 


■510,000- 
14,999 


$15,000- 
,24,999 


$25,000 

or wMti 


Less tlian 8 years 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


. 100.0 
33.3 


100.0 


Public high school 


29 8 


24 S 


1 1 s 


Two-year college, vocational 










institution 


10.5 


9.4 


3.8 


8.3 




Private vocational, trade, ~ 








- 


business school 


12.1 


7.5 


15.4 


8.3 


- 


■ l^our-year college, university 


.8 


,3.8 


7.7 






■ Employer, communiry 










organization 

r 1 • 1 

[.abor organization, 


33.9 

• 


35.8 


38,5 . 


33.3 


100.0 


professional association 


.'8 


1.9 


3:8 






Tutor, other 


12.1 


17.0 


19.2 


16.7 




MI years 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 ■ 


100.0 


100.0 


ruDiic nign scnool 


35.6 


29.0 


27.5 


.23.7 ■ 


0.0 


. Two-year college, vocational 






institution 


12,9- ■ 


11.5',., 


7.5 


15.8 


28.6 


Private vocational, trade, 








business school ; 


9.9 


10.7 


11.3 


, 10.^'5 ■ 


7.1 
28.6 


Four-year college';, university 


^3.5 


2.3 


5.0 


2.6 


Employer, commuiiity ' 








organizatidrl' 


18.3 


27.5 


31.3 


23.7 


28.6'^ 


Labor organization. , 






professional association 


■• 2.5 ' 


3.8 . 


2.5 


7.9 
, 15.8 


• 0.0 
7.1 


Tutor, other ' 


17.3 • • 


15.3^ 


15.0 



TABLE (Cont'd) 



SPONSOR Oi' AIX'IT ElK'ATION CLASSIFIED BY INCOME GROl'l' 
ANDEDLCATIDNALATiAlNMENT, 1^)72 





(pci' CL't 


It of Dcirticinants) 










1 CSS Than 


S5 000- 


sio.od- 


S15.0()0- 


V^5 001) 


Educational AttainiiiLiu 


' S5,0(l) 


9,999 


14,999 


24,999 


or more 


12 years 


■ 1(10,0 


100.0 


100, 0 ' 


■100.0 ' 


100.0 


, Public high school 


15,0 


15.0 


14.0 


14.1 


17,7 


Tivo'vear colletic. vocational 












insti'l-ion 


22.6 


18.6 


16.9 


19.9 


15.2 


Private vocational, trade, 












business school 


14,5 


13.4 


10,5 


8,0 


11.0 


Foiir-vpfir rolt(V(^ iinivorsitv 


8 4 


6 9 


8 1 


9 0 


7 2 


EmDlover. conmuinitv 












or(rani7;ition 


21,3 


27.4 


32 1 


30 1 


23 6 


1 abor ortT^ini/iition 












Drofcssioricil cissocicition 


'2.1 


4,1 


4,0 


5.4 


4.2 


Tutor, other 


16.1 


14.6 


14.3 


13.5 


21.1 


1 

13-15 years 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 ' ' 


100.0 


100.0 


• Public hinh sch(K)l 


^L4 


7.4 


9.8 


9.0 


13.5 


Two-year college, vocational 












institution 


24,6 


27.4 


7.4 


5.9 


14.9 


Private vocational, trade, 












business school 


7,6 


9,3 


4.3 


4.1 


• 7.0 


Four-year college, iiiiivcrsity 


■ 20,5 


17.7 


41,1 


38.0 


24,7 


Employer, community organization 


29.0 


23.3 


21,5 


26,7 


21,4 


Labor Organization, 












professional association 


1.8 


2.8 


4.9 


5,0 


4,7 


Tutor, other 


12.3 


12.1 


11.0 


13,1 „, 


14.0 
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rABhE 3^) (Cont'd) 



SPONSO!; 01' AlKilT linHCAllON CLASSIFIED BY INCOME GROUP 
AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, M72 
(pcrcciitofparticipaiits) 

Less Than S5,()0(]- , JIC), ()()()- $15,000- J25,(: 
Educational Attainment $5,000 %m 24,999 



or more 



16 years 100.0 lOO.O lOO.O 100.0 ' 100,0 

Public high school 6.0 9.8 9.8 9.0 10.5 
Two-year college, vocational 

institution ' 14.3 7.3 7,4 5.9 8.0 

l^riVcVie vocational, trade, ^ ' . • 

bii:iiness school 2.4 4,1 4,3 4,1 4,2 

Foiir-ycar cqllcge, university 48.8 40.7 41,1 38.0 , 32.8 

Employer, community organization .23.8 20.3 21.5 26.7 22.7 
Labor organization, 



4.1 4.9 5.0 6.3 

Tutor, other ( • 4.8 13.8 11.0 11.3 ' 15.5 

More than 16 years 100.0 100,0 lOO.O 100.0 • 100.0 

Public high school 5,3 6.3 6,4 7.2 8.7 
Two-year college, vocational 

institution 2.6 6.3 5.3 3.3 4.8 
Private vocational, trade, 

business school 5,3 ' ' 9.4 ' 3.2 3.3 .■ 3.1 

Four-year college, university 57.9 53,1 58.5 44.4 ,37.4 

Employer, community organization 15.8 10.9 ■ 12,8' 23.3 17.0 
Labor organization, 

professional association 5.3 3.1 5,3 • 7,8 16,3 

Tutor, other 7.9 10,9 8.5 10.6 12!8' 



Note: Hospitals are not included in the tabulation. 

mil . ' 



00 



88 



. TABLE 40 

REGRESSION l-OR TOTAL IIODRS 
(standard errors in parentheses) 

TOTAL HOURS - 17.05312 - . 8'"054 LAGE - 0.28690 LINGRF 

(.00129) (.00069) 

f 0.13482 LGGRADE 
(.00117) 

r2 = .04654 

LAGE = lag of age of participants 

LINGRP = lag of income of household, mid-point of income group rang 
LGGRADE = lag of number of years of^school completed 



DII'I'liKHNCES IN 
BVSHI.HCrii 



I 



E4I 



rERISTI(V'l'^;il.M^'^Ni;^ 



1N( 



^>lHANniiNEMPI,0VMl3N'l^ 



ji\ I in 



Age: 

(.■nJcr25 

2,v34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 and over . , 
Occupation: 

Engineers, l^rofessioiuil^, etc 
Managers 

Sales, Clerical, Office 
Craftsmen v\ Operatives 
Nonfarm Laborers SctYice 
I'arm 

Education: 
8 Years Or Less 

Years 
12 \'ears 
13-15 Years 
16 Years Plus 



' 'ii^SO, , .villi 



0 
0 



0 
3 
9 

0 
4 



-28,330 



0 
0 

1 
1 

0 



i 
1 
I) 

0 



0 
0 



'6 
0 

1 

0 
0 



3 
0 
6 
5 
3 
.0 



0 
0 

I) 

3 



•? 



^) 
2 
0 

0 
0 



Differences ^i^^3,^^.jatcdivitii, 
increase of I of Lincniploy,^^(,iit 

lours tes 



1 


0 




^1.7 




0 


0.0 


1.8 


■7 /\ 


0 


^13 




0 


0 


3.0 


0 • 


0 


0 


^4.0 


^)^) 


S.7 




0 


^l7 


^3.6 


^1.4 


^7.6 




1.1 


^7,S 




^0.4 




0 




0 


(1.7 






1,6 


^)}) 


l.u 


1,5 


0 . 


1.1 


5,0 


1.6 


5.5 


0 


0 


0 



TAIilJMI (Cont'd) 




Bvsi'ii'r 



AKl'iDTOBASL'lGIUHI 



DilTcrciu'cs associated with 



Differences associated wirli 





inci'ease i 


in income of 51,000 


increase of 1 


week of iinemployment 


• 


Hours 


Inn 1*0 

1 lOlllS 


1 lOUlS 


Honrs 


I lUll I. r 


1 lUUI 0 




LllllipilLLU 


Dropped 


Demanded 


( 'nninlMl'pd 


Dropped 


Demanded 


Employment Sector: 






0 


0, 


0 


0 


Private Sector, Not Self-Binpli'ved 


-1 • 


0 


Public Sector 


0 


0 


0 


7.0 


-0.6 


7.3 


Self- Employed 


0 


0' 


0 


-5.2 


'2.2 




t'npaid I'amily Worker 


1 


0 


.7 


0 


0 


(1 


Never Worked 


0 


(; 


0 


0 


0 


(1 


SMSA: \ 








• 






In SivlSA, in CenrralCity ' \ 


• -3 


0 


-2 


■O.H 


0.6 


-0.5 


In SMSA, not in Central City\ 
Not SMSA, I'arm 


-1 . 


() 


n 
U 


0 


u.z 


u, 


[] 


.() 


0 




41 4 


-26,3 


INUl JlVIO/\, 111 a 1 uNII 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


n 

. () 


Region: ^ 






-2 „ , 








Northeast 


-1 


-.3 


2.8 


-0.5 


2.2 


Nortli Central 


, 0 


0 


0 


4.6 


0.7 ■ 


7,4 


West 


', 1 


,3 


-1 


, 2.9 


-1.5 


0.9 


Soiitli 


' 0 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


Sex: ■ ' 
. Male ■ ■ 


.9 


-I 


-4 


0 


0 


1.1 


Female 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


• 0 


0 


Race: ' 














ERIC \ 


0 


0 


-2 




0 


0 




• 0 


0; 


0 


0 


0 


0 



\HWrm INCIU'MEN TS ASSOCIATED WITH nin'ERGNT AGE, OCCUPATION, 
EDI VA HON, EMPLOViVlEN TSrATiiS, SMSA, REGION, SEX AND RACE 



Hours Completed Honrs Dropped Total H onrs 
Age: ~ ~ 



I'ndcr 25 


46.83 


80.58 


140.19 


25-3.1 


43,6(1 


22.71 


102.22 


35-44 


0 


0 


0 \ 


45-54 


0 


17.48 


0 


55-64 ' 


2.19 


(J 


0 


65 and over 


0 


0 


0 


Occliniitioiv 

Engineers and Professionals 


■ 57.68 


0 


0 




0 


0 


-16 00 


Sales, Clerical and Office 


0 


12.20 


' -28.12 


^^lMf^'^nlp^ 'Hill (InruviHv^c^ 


8' 47 

U t If 


4 81 


0 


Monfarni 1 'ihorc^vs and Sorvifi^ \Vi)rk(M's ' 


0 


0 


0 


I'arm Wi.u'kcrs 


■ 23.22 


-20.85 , 


-34., 38 


Education: 








8 Years or Less 


-25.72 


126.95 


. 95.73 


Years 


0 ' 


34.01 


0 


12 Years 


' 0 \ 


0 


-8.53 


13-15 Years 


32.91 1 


6.56 


27.76 


16 Years or More 




0 


0 


Employment Sector: 
Private Sector, Not SeiFEmpioyed 


-8.64 \ 


-25.82 


-20.65 


Public Sector 


0 \ 


-26.51 


-12.13 


Self- Employed 


-35.67 \ 


' ,.-16.46 


-37.23 


Unpaid Workers 


-35.40 . ^ 


\ -17.59 


-35.25 


Never Worked 


' 0 


\ " 


0 










> I// . 













TABI.E 42 (Cont'd) 






INIhlU.hPI IN(.H 




) Asso(,iAi El) Willi on 


'PhRENl AGE, OCCIIPAI ION, 




\.AIll)N, 


hMPlA) 


\MEN1 SlAlUS, SMSA, 


KEGION, ShX AND RACh 








Hours Completed 


Hours Dropped 


Total Hours 










In SMSA, in Central City 




37.61 


, 12.65 


60.05 


In SM5)A, not in Central ( ity 




1) 


. 8.24 


9.71 


Not in bl\iSA, on I'arm 




5.04 


3.78 


5.81 


Not in SMS A, not on Farm 




0 


0 


0 . 


Regi';n: 
Northeast 




0 


0 


0 


North Centra 




-13.51 


A /V/ 

-9.06 


-42.38 


West 




0 


0 


0 


South 




0 


0 


0 


Sex: 










Male 




51,30 


26.74 


- 112,44 


Female " 




. 0 


0 


0 


Race: 










Wliite 




8,64 


5.46 


-0.64 


Nonwhite 




0 


0 


0 



Note: The basic intercepts for the three equations are: (a) 46.88 for completed hours, (b) -18.84 for dropped 
hours, and (c) 102. 10 for total hours. 'Hie increments are added to the intercept values depending upon 
the dummy variable values of one or zero. The intercept for any particular group of participants can be 
■ calculated by adding the relevant values from this table. 



■;\1]1,1M3 




- 




bsn mated Probability 


of Participatioi 


1(1); 




^le;Hi 


Standai'd Deviation 


Mean St 


aiidard Deviation 




Rank f 


Hank f 


Value f 


off 


Age: I luk'i 


12.0^' 


U 'V) 


, ^'69 


,0^)16 


'K 1 1 

in -44 


ID.o/ 


H.OO 


.2371 


,1048 


45-64 




7.H^) 


.12^)7 ' 


.064^) 


65 and over 


30,67 


4.36 


.0477 


.0261 


Education; 12 Years or less 


26,25 


7.10 


.0790 


.04^)2 


l.'M5 Years 


16.17 


^).7^) 


.16^18 


.0964 


16 Years or more 


i;M)>s 


10. IH 


-.2097 


.1142 


OtCLiparion; I'nskilled and Never Worked 


22. Q2 


^),21 


.1072 


.0724 


Wiiite Collar and Skilled 




10.46 


, 1506 


.007:1 


' ' Managers and Professionals 


14.25 


10.86 


.2008 


,1226 



0 4 



I'AHI.l'; •!•} 



IWK ril'lPA riDN IN ADl 'IJ" 


HWnON \\\ OCCl VA 


i'lON, 


[072 






fpor cent t>f toral in 


each occupation group) 




Occupation 


1972 


1975 


Pr of e s s i on a 1 . ' Tec hn i c a 1 


33.5 


34.0 


Engineers 


30.7 


NA 


Medical /I lealth 


.u . z 


NA 


Teachers, except college 


46.0 


42.6 


(.)ther Professional, 






Technical 


27.1 


30.3 


I'^armers, i"^'arm Managers, 






Laborers and I'oremen 


5 . 7 


' 6.0 


Managers and Admiiilstrators 


16.7 


16.3 


Sales 


14,9 


16.3 


Clerical 


14.8 


16.7 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


13.6 


13.6 


c^eratives 


7,4 


6.9 


Service Workers 


9.6 


12.6 


f -ncmployed or not in hibor force 


6.4 


7.4 



SoL:rcc: l\n.'t:icipaLion in Adult Education, l lnal Report, 1972 , O.II.E.W 
I'.S.O.E,, N.C.E,S., IL S. Covernnient Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. C , , 1974 , 

1^)75: [Unpublished NCES data. 



APPENDIX I 

The results of special tabulations below may differ slightly 
from published figures. In order to increase the effectiveness of retabu- 
lation by multiple characteristics, missing data was imputed. The 
imputation was controlled by age, sex, and income (or two of the three 
variables, when the third was missing). In other words, a record with 
missing data was assigned the needed information from a randomly 
chosen record which corresponded most closely in age, sex, and income 
group. Since missing items did not exceed five per cent of the records, 
the distribution of responses before and after imputation was not affected 
materially. 

Many of the rabies reproduced below are derived from the 
tape of th ^ survey conducted in 1972, with non-response imputed. Sour^ 3 
for these tables are not cited separately. 



• APPENDIX II 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

Despite the low levels of explanation forthcoming from the 
regression, we have learned something. The individual regression 
coefficients are all significantly different from zero; beyond, the .001 
.level of significance. ^ Moreover, the values of R^, for the three equa- 
tions, are also significantly different from zero, far beyond the .001 
level of significance. 

The equations presented in Tailes A-1, A-2, and A-3 look 
much more complex than they really are. The large number of the 
variables (those whose names are underlined) are dummy variables whic 
act as "on-off switches. " That is, they can take on only the values '0' 
or T . The effect of a switch being "off (the variable having the value 
'0') ie chat the coefficient which is associated with that variable has no 
effect. When the switch is "on" (when the variable has the val'je T), 
the coefficient is operative. These switches take on their values in 
accordance with the membership ("on") or nonmembership ("off") of the 
respondent in a particular age (AGl to AGS), Occupation (JBl to JB6), 
Education (GRl to GR4), Employment Sector (EMI to EM4), SMSA resi- 
dency (SiVU to SMS), Region (RGl to RG3), Sex or Race group. 

f.et us consider a very simple, hypothetical case. Suppose 
we have the following variables; 

T(^TI. - hours spent in all adult education courses 
during the preceding year 
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IN - income received during the preceding year 

^ 0 if female 
~ 1 if male 

_ 0 if not under 35 years old > 
1 if under 35 years old 

AO ^ 0 if not 35-55 
1 if 35-55 

Note that Al and A2 are related. It is not possible for both 

to be "on" (i.e. , for both "to have the. value T). So, we can have the 

following configurations of values for these two dummy variables: 

Al A2 Age Group • . 

1 . 0 under 35 and not 35-55 = under 35 

0 1 not under 35 and 35-55 = 35-55 

0 0 not under 35 Ind not 35-55 = over 55 

Note that we have only two age-group dummy variables, but that there 

are tliree age-groups. In general, if there are n categories to be dealt 

with by a cluster of dummy variables, n-1 dummy variables will suffice. 

Suppose, in this example, we are trying to account for the 
variatipn of TOTL in terms of IN and the three dummy variables, S, Al 
and A?-. The three dummy variables give us six groups, one for each 
sex in each of the three age groups- If we estimate the regression equa- 
tion in the following fashion 

TOTI. ao+ca|S-fa2Al-fa3A2-Kbo-f-b^S-fb2Al-i-b3A2)IN 
then, when we observe the operations of the switches we' have one distincL 
regression equation for each of the six age-sex groups, thus: 

TOTL (female, under 35) - (a()fa2K(b(^)-ib2)IN v 



EKLC 
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, for while Al = 1 , S and AZ ' <^ 
TOTI. (female, 35-55) = (aQ+ar^YhCVf^^^'^^^^ 

for while A2 - 1, S and Al ' 6^ 
TOTI. (female, over 55) = aQ-fbglH 

I Are 

for all three dummy variaE:5*^^ ^ 
TOTL (male, under 35) = (ao+ai+£3^)-^^^^^Ub2)|H 

• for S and Al = 1, while A2 0 
TOTL (male, 35-55) = (ao+ai+a3)^(^^^^l^^^)lM 

for S and A2 = 1 , while Al ^ 0. 
TOTI. (male, over 55) = (ap+a^ )+(f30^^^'^ 

for S = 1, while Al and A2 ^ U 
In the equations we have estimateij siv (^i^sters of 

dummy variables, and two simple ones, Thei:?' and ^^^^^^ ^re 

given below. ^ 

AGE CLl'S-^E:il ■ ^ 

V^iriable Values an d Names ^ 

AG4 ^aQ^ 
-IT ^ 



AG! 


AG2 


AG3 


1 


~TJ- 


0 


{) 


1 


0 


{) 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 , 


0 


0 


0 


0 



0 " \t-^4f^'^ 



0 0 t' oi^-- 



\ 
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OC;Ci 'PATION CLUSTER 



Var 


iable Names and Values 


■ Occupation Group 


IBl 


JB2 


JB3 


IB4 


JB5 


JB6 








0 




(') , 




Engineers, Health Workers, Teachers, 














Technicians, Professionals 


0 ' 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Managers ^ . 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0' 


0 


Sales, Clerical and Office Workers 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Craftsmen and Operatives 


0 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Nonfarm Laborers and Service Workers 


0 


C) 


^0 


0 


0 


1 


Farm Workers 


0 • 


0 


0 


0 


0- 


0 


Never Worked 



EDL'CATION CLUSTER 
^'^'^riable Names and Values Attainment Level 



GRI CR2 GR3 GR4 





■ 0 




■ ir- 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


C) 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


() 


f) 


0 



8rh grade or less . 
9-llth grade 

12th grade (high schoU graduate) 
13-15th grade (some college, no 4 yr. degree) 
16th grade or more (4 yr. degree or some 
graduate work) 



EMPLOYMENT SECTOR CLUSTER 
Variabl^^ Names and .Values - Employment Sector 





EM2 


EM3 


Em 




0 - 




(.) 


0 


1 


- 0 


0. 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 ■ 


1 


0 


' {) 


0 


0 



private sector, not self-employed 

nor unpaid 
public sector 
self-employed 
unpaid family worker ' 
never worked 
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SMSA CL.L'STER 

Variable Names and Values SMS A Residence Group 



SMI 


SM2 


SMS 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


•0 ■ 


1 


0 


0- 


0 



In SMSA and in Central City 
In SMSA and not in Central City 
Not in SMSA and on Farm 
Not in SMSA and not on Farm 



REGION CLUSTER ' 
V^ariable Names and Values Region 



RGl 


RG2 


RG3 




1 


0 


0 


Northeast 


{) 


1 


0 


Northcentral 


0 


0 


1 


West 


(} 


0 


0 


South 



SEX 
T) Female 
1 Male 



RACE 



0 
1 



Nonwhite 
White 



Embedded in each of the regression equations shown in Tables 
A-1, A-2, and A-3 are many simple equations--so many that presenting 
them separately would serve no useful purpose. Within each group of 
parentheses in the equations are presented the coefficients associated, 
with all the dummy in a cluster- -that is, all the dummy variables which 
a're so related that at most one can be switched "on "vat any time. Thus, 
only one of those coefficients within a pair of parentheses can be operative 
an any rime. So we are in a position to mal<e comparisons of the respon- 
siveness of v.irioiis sorts r)f persons, in terms r)f demand for, completion 
of and drcjpping of hours of aLliilt education, ro Llifferenccs in income .and 
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length of unemployment. 

Unfortunately, these two variables, stratified by the demo-, 
graphic variables which have been used to set up the dummies, do not 
explain much of the variation of hours in adult education. 

LOG IT ANALYSIS ' ' 

Conditional logit analysis is one of a class procedures 
designed to estimate the probability that an event will occur, as a function 
of a set of independent classificatory variables. It involves regression 

but has to face the issue that the dependent variable (in this case the 

I 

/ , . • 

^ probability that an event will or will nor occur) is strictly limited in 
variability (between 0 and 1). Ordinary regression procedures are not 
subject to such constraints. Logit analysis takes advantage of the fact 
that the logistic function * . 

a) ^(^) ( ' ^' ^ 

' • \ • ' ■ • V 

is so constrained and is very similar in shape to the normal ogive (cumulativ 

normal distribution function). As X moves from-oo to rc^ g(X) moves 

from 0 to i . If we allow X to be a vector of observed variables, an^l 

a vector of coefficients to be estimated, we can construct a predictot of 

the probiibility that y = 1, given X, 

The procedure is described herewith: . 

( 0 if the j^^ respondent does not participate in adult 
I.cr y. ( eLiLication 

^ ( I if the respondent does participate in adult odii- \ 
cation 



and let mj = the population weight'^ associated with tt^e j^^ 
respondent. \ 
Cells are formed, one for each distinct combination of\;^alues 
of the independent variables (X), which must be classifications, not con- 
tinuoiW variables . There are r such distinct combinations, so there are 
r cells: The X values which define the k^*^ cell are X^'^^ . . . , 
where m is the number of independent variables. All individuals are thus 
assigned to a cell, and for each cell is computed the population-weighted 
participation frequency. 



The th'^oretical model is 



. I I" 

lis ! - [ I -f- ^' 



(4) 



The odds ratio enables us to separate the exponential term: 



(5) [ 



p< t . 



(6) 'i - i /- X A 

A /1 

If we let pj^ be a proxy for fj^ then we can estimate ^and 



by regressing X^^^ against ^ 
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(7) hi ^ .is called the logit. 

\ ^, /-/;. ' : 

So, we would assume 

(8) :f . X ^ X ^ ^( 

/r , 

But this specification does not meet a fundamental assumption of regres- 
sion analysis, the homoscedasticity of the error terms. In order to 
correct for this a weighted regression procedure is used,"* with weights 
Wj^ equal to the inverse of the variance of Lj^^ 

(9) \i = /; ( ' -j\ I 

So we perform the weighted regression 

~4 :^ -^t ^ ' A ' ^ using the as weights. 

The initial run using this procedure was done with seven 
independent classificatory variables.^ A total of 1728 cells were thereby 
generated, with approximately 85000 individuals for whom there was 
complete data being distributed among them. Of the 1728 cells, only 980 
had five individuals or more in them, and so thesq were the only ones 
analyzed. When all of the fourteen dummy variables^ were used in attempt- 
ing to account for the variation of the logit, it developed that 79 per cent 
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of the variance of che logit was explained. But the first seven dummy 
variables which were entered in the stepwise procedure (i.e. , the seven 
which w;ere most efficacious in accounting for the variance of the logit) 
themselves accounted for 75 per cent of the variance, and these first 
dummies were all the variables associated with age, education and occu- 
pation. Therefore, a second run was carried out, with 36 cells formed 
. on these variables alone, and adding approximately 8000 cases which had 
earlier been excluded for lack of income data. This new run accounts for 
95 per cent of the variance of the logit. The F test shows this coefficient 
of determination to be significant far beyond the .001 level. ^ 

But what we are attempting to account for, ultimately, is not 
^ , but f, the probability of participation. The square of the coefficient 
of correlation between the forecast and actual values of f, on the 36 cells 
based on the expanded population, (the forecast values of f being derived 
from estimates of :^ ) turns out to be .873. So 87 per cent of the variance 
of f is accounted for. If we apply the regression relationship^based upon 
the augmented population broken into 36 colls, to the 980 cells into which the 
original popiilanon was split, the cpefficient of determination between 
actual and predicted f is .492,^^^ 

The estimated regression equation is 
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where A 



A.; 



A 



(k). 



(k)_ 



O 



(k) 



O 



(k)_ 
3 



1 if the age group for cell k is 25-44 
b otherwise 

1 if the age group for cell k is 45-64 

0 otherwise 

1 if the age group for cell k is 65 or older 

0 otherwise 

1 if educational attainment for cell k is 13-15 

years completed 

0 otherwise 

1 if the education attainment for cell k is 16 years 

or more completed 

0 otherwise 

1 if the occupation group for cell k is ci. . .^..^.> 

operatives, craftsmen 

0 otherwise 

1 if the occupation group for cell k is managers 

or professionals 
0 otherwise 



Since an increase in implies an increase in the participation 
probability^^ we can draw some conclusions from the signs of the regression 
coefficients concerning the effect of category membership on participation 
probability. 

From note 11 we can conclude that 



(12) A^ = c\j;'[^[i-^}] 



so, other things being equal (specifically, the participation probabilities, 
being equaJ) the effect on f of membership in any of the age ranges but 
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25-44 is to reduce f. The reduction associated with the lowest age range 
is difficult to assess quantitatively, since it is confounded with the effect 
due to membership in the lowest education and occupation groups. But, 
other things being equal, the reduction due to membership in the 45-64 
group is only one-third of that due to being 65 or older (-.52 vs. -1,63). 

The effects of education and occupation are" simpler. Mem- 
bership in the 13-15 years-of-education -group is associated with an 
increase in f. Being in the 16-years -or-more education group will increase 
f by about 30 per cent more than did membership in the 13-15 years group 
(1. 19 vs. .91). 

A similar set of effects is associated with Occupation groups. 
Membership in the Cierical-Operatives-Craftsmen group is associated 
with a higher f than is membership in the Unskilled or Never Worked group. 
Membership in the Managers or Professionals group is associated with 
nearly twice as large increment over the least skilled group as is the cler- 
ical-operatives-craftsmen group (.79 vs. .41). 

The negativ.e constant term (the intercept coefficient of -2.61) 
implies rliat being in the lowest age, education or skill group (or any com- 
bination of them) lowers thcprobability of participation. Indeed, member- 
ship in all three of those categories implies a forecast participation 
probcibility of .07. 

Membership in the age range 25-44 instead of the under 25 
^^^ngc increases the pHrticipcition probability to .0^). Hible A-4 gives the 
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forecast f s for all 36 cells. 

fn Tables A-5, A-6 and A-7 are shown the differences in 

participation probcibility for pairs of cells which differ only in respect 

cO one of the three variables (Table A -5 for differences in age group, 

Table A-6 for differences in educational attainment group and TaJble 
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A-7 for differences in occupation group). 

Looking at Table A -5, we find that persons in the 25-44 age 
'group are more likely to participate than those in the younger group. 
Their average estimated participation probability is .0413 higher (see 
Table A -8). Tiie difference is greater for those with more education and 
in the higher skill occupation groups. But persons in the 45-64 age group 
are less likely to participate. Their estimated average participation 
probability is* . 1074 less than that of the 25-44 age group. And the effect 
is more marked for the higher education and skill groups than for the 
lower. And persons in the 65-or-older group^are even less likely to par- 
ticipate. Their estimated average participation probability is .082 less 
than that of the 45-64 group, and 1894 less than that of the 25-44 group. 
Again, the effect is more marked as education and occupation skill in- 
creases , 

Turning now to Table A-6, we find that persons with 13 to 15 
years of education arc more likely to participate than those who had 12 
years or less of completed eaucarion (the average difference in the esti- 
mated participation probabilities is .0908). The effect is more marked 
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for higher skill groups, although it declines in both directions away from 
the 25-44 age group, And the same partem is visible in the comparison 
between those who have had 13-15 years of education and those who have 
had 16 years or more'of education. Here the difference between the aver- 
ages of the estimated probabilities is .0398. 

F.inally, we look at Table A-7. Here we find that moving from 
lower to higher skill groups is accompanied by an increase in the average 
estimated probability (of .0434 when shifting from the lowest to the middle 
occupation group, and of .0502 when moving from group 2 to group 3). The 
effect is stronger for more highly educated groups, and shows the same 
single-peaked pattern for age differences as was found when looking at 
Table A -6. 

We can gain some iiisight into the statistical significance of 

these differences in participation probabilities by looking at the statistical 

e -' ^ 

significance of differences between the regression coefficients . The 
standard errors of these are given in parentheses below the regres- 
sion coefficients themselves in (11). If the standard error of a regression 
coefficient is significantly smaller than the value of the corresponding /> 
(or if the standard error of the difference between two ■ ' J is significantly 
smaller than the difference between the : ; ) then we would say that the 
/> (or the difference) is statistically significantly different from zero. 
The standard error of the difference between two " ; is^ '^ 
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So we can compute standard errors for the relevant differences # 
of the ^> 5 . These, along with the standard errors of the ^'j (recorded 
in that table as shifts involving the lowest age, education or occupation- 
skill group) are given in Table A -9, along with the ratios of the differences 
to the standard errors. An exannination of those ratios reveals that the 
smallest of them is just under 2, with most ranging from 2.5 to 9.5, Clearly, 
the differences are significant. The results presented in Tables A-5, A-6 
and A -7 can be accepted \yithout cavil. 

Tables A-10 and A-11 drive the point home. With respect to 
two of the Chree variable clusters (education and occupation), it becomtis 
apparent that with increasing education and with increasing skill, there is 
a greater likelihood that the estimated participation probability (and the 
actual, since the correlation coefficient of the two is .934) will be high,, 
and conversely. With age the matter is a bit more complex, although if 
we remove the under 25 group then the relationship simplifies somewhat, 
and again, there is a nearly monotone relationship, with declining likeli-- 
hood of high participation probability as age increases. 

This suggests that if the objectives of policy are to increase 
involvement in adult education in order to equalize incomes, the target 
groups obviously should be the very young, those of least education, and 
the unskilled or unemployed. 
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TECIfNiCAI. NOTE 

Another way of estimating the quantitative relationships among 
different cells is to estimnre discrete derivatives of the cell -defining vari- 
ables, and to examine their statistical properties. 

Recall that in (3) we assumed 

(3) = ( / -r- e"" ~ ) 



now, we can stare 

- ( / + e ) 

k 



(AD f - ( . . e'^ ) 



I ' A' ^ 



Within each cluster of Xj (e.g. , all those pertaining to age, 
to education and to occupation) only one member of each cluster can have 
a nonzero value in any cell. Thus, the significance of partial derivatives 
must be c.'.plored a bit. Each of these clusters has a natural order with- 
in the cluster: age and education are obvious, and occupation sieems to 
yield an ordering on skill. In order to find some sensible meaning in the 
discrete derivatives wo must understand that when one particular dummy 
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variable is "switched on" a specific other dummy variable is "switched 
off," as we move in one direction, and vice versa when we move in the 
other. 

Thus, to speak of the discrete derivative of, for example, 
convention must be established. Aj^ is not mentioned- -it is an 
implicit dummy variable (and the same is true of and O^), The effect 
of A2 changing in value from 0 to 1 should be conventionally understood 
a« the effect of moving from ni^e under 25 (Ai - 1; A2 = 0; A3 = 0; A4 = 0) 
to age.^ in the range 25-44 (A^ = 0; A2 = 1; A3 = 0; A4 = 0). Since Aj^ is 
implicit, the discrete derivative will be 

'''' 

Bur for A.^, since when Ar^ changes from 0 to 1 (as we move in the increase 
ing direction) and A2 changes from 1 to 0, we must "switch off A2, the 
derivative now is 




These derivatives have been computed, and the results are 
presented in Table A-12. The results are not significantly different from 
those shown in Tables A -5, A -6 and A -7. 
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•'(.X)rNorEs 



The critical value of f (for 1 and degrees of freedom, at the .001 
level) IS 10.8. The values of !• associated with the regression coeffi- 
cients range from 22.4 to 61600.0, with most being in the thousands. 

-Values of P were: 

for completed courses: 6063 (with 53 and d.f.) 
for dropped courses: 4138 (with 50 and d.f.) 
• for all courses: 71 1^ (with 55 and .r.^ d.f.) 

• The critical value of I-, for significance level of .001, lies between 1 9^ 
(with 30 and ^t:^ d.f.) and 1 . 66 (with 60 and cx' d.f.). 

•^Xssigned to rhe stratum by the I '. S. Bureau of the C^ensus, based upon 
sample design considerations. 

■^That is, we act as if there^are as many identical cases as there were, 
each bearing the values and x(k), for each cell. 

•'^,_~2_7 pp. 137-8. 

ll^e variables, and nheir categories, are: 

1 . SMSA residennial status (3 categories) 

1- ln SMSA and in Central City 

2 - In SMSA and not in Central City 
;^-Not in SMSA 

2. Kace (2 categories) 

1 - white 

2- nonwhite 

3. Sex (2 categories) 

1 - male 

2- female 

4. Age group 

1 - under 25 years of age 
2-25-44 years of age 
'^-45-64 years of age 
4-65 years of age or older 
Rducational attainment (3 categories) 

1- 12 years or fewer completed 

2- 13-15 years of school completed 

3- I 6 v^i^ars or more completeti . - •.• 
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6. Income group 

1 - Under $7,500 

2- $7,500-$14,90Q 

3- $15,000-$24,999 

4 - $25, 000 or over 

7. Occupation group 

1 -laborer or never worked 

2 - clerical, operative, craftsman 

3 - manager or professional 



^/?/ ''^ . where d[ is the number of categories in the i^^ variable. 

As m origmal text except that the vei-y last number is 12.5 rather than 
11.7. 




^In this case F 132.7. The critical value of F, for 7 and 972 degrees 
of freedom, at the .001 level of significance, li'.-s between 12.7 and 
11.7. Clearly, is significant far beyond the .001 level. The larger 
value of R for the 36-cell case is due simply to the fact that there are 
far fewer observations (36 against 980) and hence far fewer degrees of 
freedom, but in all cases the significance level is far beyond. .001. 
F-ience no Cju-^tion can be raised about the statistical significance of any 
of these relationships. 

■'^■'■From (5) we have 
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See TechniraJ Nor;; for an .iltcmativc approach ro this problem. 
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14 ^ 



T ( /-{ is the mean of the 4^(!/~-f)j for the two involved ceUs, 



TABLE A-1 

REGRESSION E()nATI()N; DEPENDENT VARIABLE = HOURS COMPLETED 
. OF ADDLT EDUCATION; HOMEWORK PLUS CLASSWORK 



46 , U0) , 83AG1 143 . (lOAGZi 2 . 1 ^)AC5H{57 M]m . 47JB4+23 . 22)B6) 
I ( • , 72GR1 (-32 . ^nmm. 64 EMI -35 . 67EM3-35 . 40EM4) 
■t(37 , 61SM1 }5 . ()4SM3)- 13 . 51 RG2f51 . 3()SEX-f8 . 64RACE 

HNC /( , ()()3 ACn+. ()02 AG3 1 . 0()2 A^^ . ()()3JB2+. 0()2jB3+. 0()4[B5_-28 . 33JB6) 

f f - , imm, mm- , mim\\(- . mm- . mm) 

f ( - , ()03SM1_- . 001SM2 H( - . 001 RG[+ . 001 RG3)- . 002SEX/ 

I WKSUN/r-3 . 09AG1_-1 . 66AG2+. 56AG3 W-3 . 98]Bl_-6 . 91JB2 -3 . 57JB3-3 . 75JB4 

-2.47JB5-,(]01JB6) 

■K . 70GR1+1 . 59GR2+1 , 49GR3+5 . 04GR4W6 . 97EM2 -5 . 20EM3) 
^^^8m^33>j0^^H(2.80RGl+4.62RG2+2.93RG3)7 



r'^--.U204 



Note: Only one coefficient in any pair of parentlieses is operative for any observation. All 
others are "switched off." Variables are explained in text. - 



TABLE A-2 



ADl'l.riiDliCATION; HOMEWORK FU'S CIASSWORK 



11)III(S-l.S,84l(8(),M^^ 

! ( 1 2 , 65SMHH . 24SM2 K'] , im)-^ . 06RG2-t-26 . 74SEX-i-5 . 46RACE 

I 

. HN(J^()()2AGH.()01A2ll■0()l^^^^^ 

l(^(l()fiGR^^()01GR3H(^0(MGl^()U()3 



WKSl 'N j- , 62 AG2( 1 . 76AG3-1 . 32AG4)K- . ^)2JB1 -1 , 38|3|1 . 14JB4- . 37]B5-^) . 94|B6) 
I (-2 . - . 88GR2 il . 65GR4)-f(" . 57EM2-2 . 24EM3) 
iSSSlVll•K23Sl\12-li.43SM3)•H^5()RGU.71RG2-1.4^)RG3)7 



R" .0135 



Nnic; Only one coefficient in any pair of parentlieses is operative for any observation, 
otiiers are "swircliecl off. " Variables arc explained in text. 



HI'CHI'SSIOX l-;ii|'\ri()\i: ni'TI'NDHNTVAHIABiJi - r{)r;\MI()(lllS 01' 
,\ni1.ri';i)lVAII()N; IIDMIiWOHKI'I.HSCIASSWOKK 

■IW rJ)()mj)()6£>3i j)()5A^^ 

, ( - , iwm .mim-. mm- , ()()2Sivii ((- . mim- , mmy . (i(mshx-.()()2ra('i^7 

■ ■WKSI\j-.M£l'7J)()AG3_i2,4^)m^ ^ 
: ( -2 , ^)0GK1_' 1 . ^(m\ , 1 2G1UI 5 , S()GI(4) 1(7 . 2HM - 1 /iOM) t( - . 52SMl_-2fi. 26M) ' 

M2,2(M^,:iSR(^^^ 

l('^Ji24:i . ' • ■ ■ 

Only one coefficient in any pair of parentheses is operative for any observation . All ^ 
otiiers are "switched off," Variiibles are exphiincd in text, 



rAi!i,i';A-i 

•'OHl'CASrPAHTK'IPAI'IDN PR()BAIillJTIIiS BV A(il; liDI'CA I'lON, 
ANDOiVrrAi'lDNAi. (11(01 'PS 

PlsriiiKircd 
Peirricipaiioii 



Age lidiicariiin ' Ocaipiition Probahil'ty ' 



I'ndcr 25 (l! \'l yiMi's or less (1) I'liskillcd, Never Worked (1) ,068 

White Collar or Skilled (2) ,11)0 

Manager or Professional (ii) ,1:^) 

I;i-I5vears(2) I'liskilled, Never Worked .154 

White Collar or Skilled .216 

Manager or Professional .287 

16, vt.;irs(3) [inskilled, Never Worked ' .1^)4 

White Collar or Skilled .267 

Manager or Professional .347 

2,v|4 12 vearsork'ss I'nskilled, Never Worked ,086 

White Collar or Skilled .I2,S 

Manager or Professional ,172 

l:C15vears I 'nskilleil, Never Worked .1^)0 

White Collar or Skilled - .261 

Manager or Professional ,340 

lf>. years [inskilled, Never Worked .236 

White Collar or Skilled .31^) 

Manager or Professional .405 
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FABM- A-4 (Cont'd) 



n'rAsrvAK nciPATioN probabiuties bv age. education. 

ANDlX'Ci'PATIONAEGKOliPS 



Age 
45-64 



6.V 



2 







Estimated 






L cli LIL l[klLlUI! 


EJiicarion 


, Occupation 


Probability 


12 years or less ■ 


(Jnskilled, Never Worked 


.042 


■ 








Manager or Professional 


.088 


13-15 years 


I'nskilled, ^'ever Worked 


m 




Willi L V UUcU UI jMiltU 


1 ii 




Manager or Professional 


. m 


16; years ■ 


I 'nskilied, Never Worked 


.125 




wniLt Hujiii ur oKiiitu 


.1/0 


• 


Manager or Professional 


,240 


12 years or less 


.I'nskilied, Never Worked 


' .014, 




White Collar or Skilled 


.021' 




Manager or Professional 


.031 


I'M 5 years 


Unskilled, Never Worked 


.034 




White Collar or Skilled 


.051 




Manager or Professional 


.073 


16 r years 


I Jnskilled, Never Worked 


.045 




White Collar or Skilled 


.066 




Manager or Professional 


.094 
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EI'l'ECTS OF AGE DIFFERENCES ON PARTICfPA'FION 
PKOBABIFrrY, WITHIN OCCL^PATION-EDLJCATfON 

GROUPS 



Education 
Group 



Occupation 
Group 



Difference in Participation 
ProbaJDility Between Age 

Groups ' 

1 and 2 2 and 5 3 and "4 



12 years 


Unskilled 


.018 


- . 044 


-.028 


or less 


White Collar or Skilled 


.025 


- . 063 


-.041 




Manager or Profess ionnl 


. 033 


-.084 


- . 057 


13-15 years 


Unskilled 


.046 


- . 0^)2 


- . 064 




White Collar or Skilled 


. 045 


-.120 


- . 090 




Manager or Professional 


. 053 


-.147 


-.120 


16 years + 


I 'ns killed 


.042 


-.111 


- . 080 




White Collar or Skilled 


.052 


-.141 


-.112 




Manager or Professional 


.058 


-.165 


-.146 



^\ge Group 1 = lender 25 
Age Group 2 ~ 25-44 
Age Group 3 ~ 45-64 
Age Group 4 ~ 65 and older 
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EF'[-ECrS OF EDI CATIONJ Dll-FERENCES ON PARTIC: IPA TION 
PROBABILITY, WlTfllN' OCCl ■PATION-AGE GROUPS 



Oifferencc; in Participation 
Prc}-:.l'ility Between 
Occupation Education Groups * 



Age Group 


Group 


1 and 2 


2 and 3 


['nder 25 


Unskilled 


.086 


.040 




White Collar or Skilled 


.116 


.051 




Manager or Professional 


.148 


.060 


25-44 


Unskilled 


. 104 


.046 




White Collar or Skilled 


.13b 


. 058 




Manager or Professional 


. 168 


.065 


45-64 


L'nskilled 


.056 


.027 




White Collar or Skilled 


.079 


. 037 




Manager or Professional 


.105 


.047 


65 or over 


Unskilled 


. 020 


01 1 




White Collar or Skilled 


. 030 


,..iU5 




Manager or Professional 


.042 


.021 



'Education Group 1 = 
Education Group 2 
Educn^ ion Group 3 



12 years or less 

13-15 years 

16 years or more 



Fi I'l-EC rs ()|- (JCCITATION GROUP 1 1' !■ ERENCE.S ON 
PAKflOIFATION PKOBARI IJ'C ^ , WITHIN 
EDOCATlON-ACIi GROL'PS 



Difference in Participation 
Probability Between 
Occupation Groups ■ 



Age Group 


liducation Group 


1 anJ 2 


2 and. 3 


1 and 3 


( 'nder 25 


12 years or less 


. 032 


. 039 


.071 




13-15 years 


.062 


.071 


. 1 33 




1 6 years -f- 


. 073 


. 080 


. 153 


25-44 


12 years or less 


. 039 


.047 


.086 




13-15 years 


.071 


. 079 


. 150 




16 years + 


. 083 


.086 


. 169 


45-64 


12 years or less 


: .020 


.026 


.046 




13-15 years 


.043 


. 052 


.095 




16 years -i- 


. 053 


. 062 


. 1 15 


65 or )'.'er 


1 2 years or less 


.007 


.010 


.017 




13-15 years 


.017 


. 022 


.03'-) 




16 years 


.021 


.028 


.049 



■OccLrpation Grr^iLip I - ( ■nskilled or Never Workcci 
Occupation CiroLip 2 ^ Clerical, Operatives ^ O^raftsnien 
Occupation Group - Managers and Professionals. 



Ml-ANS ANM) srA\M)AllI') I^EVIATION'S OF Tl IE Dl FFERENc:ES 
1\' PAlVriCirA riON' PTU)BAI5If JTIES ASSOC:!ATED Wmi 
DllT'ERENC^ES IN GROUP \V\RIABLES 









The Mean of the 










Differences in 


The Standard Deviation 








Participation 


of the Differences in 


Oifference In 


rrom 


To 


Probability 


Participation Probability 


Age Group 


I 


2 


.0413 


.0134 




2 




-.1074 


. 0403 






4 


-.0820 


.0388 


EJucarion 


1 


2 


.0^08 


.0474 


Group 


2 


:\ 


.03^)8 


.0180 


r)cciipari(^n 


I 


2 


.0434 


. 0250 


Group 


2 


3 


. 0502 


.0256 


1 


,1 


.0^)36 


.0505 



AR! 



AlU' DU'l'ERENC'ES BEFWEEN THE GROl'P VAI,UE.S 
SIGNMl'ICANT IN THEIR EIH'ECrS ON THE 
FARTiClPATlON PROBABi LITIES? 



Difference In 



Tom To 



The .Standard Error of 





1 


2 


. im 


.25 


2 


.53 




2 


•1 
.•) 


. 153 


- . 76s 


5 


.04 




:\ ■ 


4 


.270 


-1. 114 


4 


12 


Education 


1 


2 




.^^10 




48 




2 


.■> 


. 1-47 


.278 


1 


89 


Occupation 


1 


2 


am:>> 


.4T3 


, 4 


44 




•) 


'\ 


.144 


.277 


I . 


92 




I 


■] 


, no 


. 790 




iH 
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TABLE A -10 

ROL'NOED PARTICIPATION PROBABILITY f'OR 
THIRTY-SIX CELLS 



Age 


Education 


Occupation 


A 

Rank 






16+ yjears 




Manager or Professional 


1 


. 405 


L'nder 2:j 


16+ years 




Manager or Professional 


2 


.347 


25-44 


13-la years 


Manager or Professional 


3 


;340 


Zo-44 


16+ years 




White Collar or Skilled 


4 


.319 


l.muer 2:^ 


13-15 years 


Manager or Professional 


5 


.287 


\ nder 25 


16+ years 




White Collar or Skilled 


. 6 


.267 


2:^-44 


13-15 years 


White Collar or Skilled 


7 


.261 


Ad A 

45-64 


16+ years 




Manager or Professional 


.. 8 


.240 




16+ years 




I I I'll VT Tir I 1 

Unskilled, Never Worked 


9 


.236 


under z 5 


13-15 years 


White Collar or Skilled 


10 


.216 


Under 25 


16+ years 




Unskilled, Never Worked 


11 


. 194 


4.::)-o4 


13-15 year 




Manager or Professional 


12 


. 193 


2d-44 


13-15 years 


Unskilled, Never Worked 


13 


.190 


4:) -64 


16+ years 




White Collar or Skilled 


14 


.178 


25-44 


12 years or less 


Manager or Professional 


15 


.172 


Under 25 


13-15 years 


Unskilled, Never Worked 


16 


.154 


45-64 


13-15 years 


^White Collar or Skilled 


17 


.141 


L-nder 25 


12 years or less 


Manager or Professional 


18 


. 139 


25-44 


12 years or less 


White Collar or Skilled 


19 


.125 


45-64 


16+ years 




Unskilled, Never Worked 


19 


.125 


Under 25 


12 years or less 


White Collar or Skilled 


21 


.1(X) 


40-64 


13-15 years 


Unskilled, Never Worked 


22 


.098 


65+ 


16+ years 




Manager or Professional 


23 


.094 


45-64 


12 years or less 


Manager or Professional 


24 


.088 


25-44 


. 12 years or less 


Unskilled, Never Worked 


25 


.086 


65-f 


13-15 years 


Manager or Professional 


26 


. 073 


Under 25 


12 years or 


less ' 


Unskilled, Never Worked 


27 


.068 


65+ 


16+ years 




White Collar or Skilled 


28 


. 066 


45-64 


12 years or' less 


White Collar or Skilled 


29 


.062 


65+ 


13-15 years 


White Collar or Skilled 


30 


.0"! 


65f 


16+ years 




Unskilled, Never Worked 


31 


.045 


45-64 


12 years or less 


Unskilled, Never Worked 


32 


.042 


65-f 


13-15 years 


Unskilled, Never Worked 


33 


. 034 


65+ 


12 years or 


less 


Manager or Professional 


34 


.031 


65+ 


12 years or 


less 


White Collar or Skilled 


35 


.021 


65+ 


12 years or 


less 


['nskilled. Never Workeii 


36 


.014 
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TAniM A- 11 

Nl'MBliH OF CEIJ.S WITH INDICATED CHARACTER iSTICS 
B\ RANK OF CELLS (RANKED ACCORDING TO 
ESTIMATED PAR I'lC [RATION PROBABILITY) 
IN ()f BARTERS f^) CELLS PER QUARTER) 



L'ell -Defining 
V ariables 

Ag'e Groups 



Nunnber in 

iV)p 

(Quarter 



Number in 
Second 
Quarter 



Nunnber in 

Third 
(Quarter 



Number in 
BotLom 
Quarter 



MnJer 25 

25-44 

45-64 

65 or over 



3 
5 
1 
0 



4 

2 

n 
O 

0 



2 
2 

.) 
9 



0 

0 
2 

7 



luiucarion 
Groups 



I 6 vrs . or more 6 
13-15 vrs, 3 
12 vrs , or less 0 



2 
5 

9 



2 
2 
5 



2 

9 



)eei;parion 
iri:>ups 

Manager or 
I rofessi^;nai 



hue (dollar 
or Skilled 



1 'nskilled ()r 
Never W()rkeLi 



1 



4 



4 



TABLE A-12 



DISCRETE nERIVATlVE'VAIilES 
Age: Shift from 1 to 2 Age: Siiift from 2 to 3 Age: Shift from 3 to 4 

1 .019 -.046 -.026 

2 .027 -.059 -.038 
■3 -.035 -.083 -.060 

1 ' .033 -.117 -.095 

2 ■ .046. -.122 -.129 

3 .049 -.141 -.135 

1 . .033 -.120 -.094 

2 , .044 -.131 -.112 

3 .066 -.166 -.146 

Eiliication: Shift from 1 to 2 Education: Shift from 2 to 3 

1 .065 .022 

2 .132 .043 
3' .144 .059 

1 .122 .051 

2 .134 .057 

3 .162 ,063 

1 .071 ,034 

2 .081 .034 

3 . .104 .048 



TABLE A-12 (Cont'd) 
DISCRETE DERIVATIVE VALUES 



Educatiou. Shift from ] to 2 Education; Sliift from 2 to 3 

Age_ t)cciipation M ■ A{/a)( 



^- 1 . .028 ,0L^ • 

4 2 .055 • ■ .025 

4 ■ . .055 .022 

Occupation-Shift from 1 to 2 Occupation; Shift from 2 to 3 Occupation: Shift from 1 to 3 

!^ !^ Km im uki 



1 1 .037 .034 .078 

1 2 .052 .049 • .103 

1 3 .045 .052 .128 w 

2 1 ' .038 .034 . .090 
2 2 ■ .078 .056 ,157 

2 3 ,083 ■ .063 .168 

3 ! •■ ,019 .018 ■ .044 

3 2 .050 . ,039 .109 

.052 .044 . .126 

i I .005 .007 .018 

^ .033 .027 .054 

4 3 ,024 ■ .020 ,044 



